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Total  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
for  1961-62  at  about  3.3  billion 
pounds  is  down  a  little  from  1960-61 
and  a  tenth  below  tlie  1956-57  peak. 
The  1961  crop  is  not  expected  to  be 
as  large  as  last  year's  when  yields 
per  acre  were  record  high.  Total 
stocks  July  1,  1961,  are  estimated 
to  be  up  slightly  from  a  year  ago, 
though  Government  loan  stocks  de- 
clined a  little.  Total  disappearance 
in  1960-61  increased  about  4-1/2 
percent  mainly  due  to  the  rise  in 
exports  from  their  7 -year  low  in 
1959-60. 
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SUMMARY 


A  firm  demand  is  expected  for  cigarette  tobacco  in  the  coming  season. 
Cigarette  output  and  consumption  are  likely  to  reach  new  highs  in  calendar  year 
1961.    Total  supplies  of  the  cigarette  tobaccos — carryover  plus  this  year's 
production — ^probably  will  be  a  little  lower  for  I96I-62  than  I96O-6I. 

Cigarette  output  during  July  1960-June  I96I  is  estimated  at  517  billion — 
2  percent  above  1959-60  and  surpassing  any  previous  fiscal  or  calendar  year. 
Factors  favoring  continuing  increases  in  cigeurette  consumption  are  the  increases 
in  the  population  reaching  smoking  age  and  inqprovements  in  personal  incomes. 

Cigar  and  cigarillo  consumption  in  calendar  196I  is  also  expected  to  top 
i960.    In  the  year  ending  June  30,  I96I,  the  indicated  consumption  of  cigars 
and  cigarillos  is  nearly  7  billion — almost  the  same  as  in  1959-60.  However, 
statistical  series  indicating  cigar  consumption  in  196O-6I  are  probably  being 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  elimination  on  July  1  of  cigar  taxes  in  New  York 
and  Michigan.    Cigar  shipments  for  these  States  in  the  second  quarter  have  been 
to  cover  immediate  needs  but  will  rise  significantly  in  the  third  quarter  fol- 
lowing elimination  of  the  tax. 
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During  calendar  year  sales  of  cigarillo-size  cigars  totaled  9^+8  mil- 

lion— 13.6  percent  of  all  cigars  sold,  according  to  a  survey  of  the  Cigar  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  America.  Cigarillo  sales  vere  up  1.6  percent  from  1959- 

Production  of  smoking  tobacco  in  the  year  ending  June  30  is  estimated  at 
near  75-1/3  million  pounds —  2  percent  above  I959-60  and  the  largest  fiscal  year 
total  since  195^-55 •    Recessionary  influences,  especially  increased  unemployment 
earlier  this  year,  probably  contributed  to  the  gain  in  consumption  of  smoking  to- 
bacco.    However,  sizable    gains  continue  to  be  made  by  the  generally  higher- 
priced  imported  smoking  tobaccos,  mostly  from  the  Netherlands  and  United  Kingdom 

Output  of  chewing  tobacco  in  the  year  ending  June  30  is  estimated  at  near 
65  million  pounds — 3  percent  below  I959-60  and  a  new  long-time  low.     Output  of 
snuff  is  estimated  at  33  million  pounds,  6  percent  lower  than  1959-^0  and  the 
smallest  for  many  years. 

U.  S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  July  1960-June  I961  are  esti- 
mated at  about  U95  million  pounds  (declared  weight),  8  percent  above  1959~60  when 
they  were  lowest  in  7  years.     While  general  economic  factors  such  as  high  indus- 
trial activity  and  gold  and  dollar  reserves  abroad  are  favorable  to  U.  S.  tobacco 
exports,  there  are  offsetting  factors  for  the  period  ahead.    The  stocks  position 
of  some  major  importing  countries  has  improved  and  production  in  competitive 
foreign  areas  is  large.     Final  decisions  yet  to  be  reached  concerning  duties  on 
tobacco  imported  into  the  Eiiropean  Common  Market  will  affect  the  competitive 
position  of  U.  S.  tobacco  in  the  member  countries.     Greece  has  recently  associ- 
ated itself  with  the  Common  Market  subject  to  ratification  by  member  countries, 
and  negotiations  are  in  progress  concerning  the  association  of  Turkey.  Greece 
and  Turkey  rank  third  and  fourth  among  the  tobacco  exporting  countries  of  the  world. 

Another  factor  that  may  affect  U.  S.  exports  is  the  use  of  maleic  hydrazide 
(me- 30)  on  tobacco.     (Maleic  hydrazide  is  a  chemical  used  to  control  the  growth 
of  sucker  sprouts  on  tobacco  plants.)  A  USDA  research  report  on  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  maleic  hydrazide  was  sent  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  has 
been  made  public.     In  most  foreign  tobacco  exporting  countries,  tobacco  is  not 
treated  with  MH-30,  and  this  is  strengthening  their  competitive  position. 

Price  supports  for  the  1961  crops  of  the  eligible  kinds  of  tobacco  are 
the  same  as  for  i960.    Under  existing  legislation,  price  supports  for  tobacco 
are  adjusted  from  their  1959  levels  according  to  "Qae  percentage  change  between 
(1)  the  1959  parity  index  and  (2)  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes  for  the 
three  calendar  y^ars  just  preceding  the  year  for  which  supports  are  being  set. 
The  parity  index  is  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest, 
taxes  and  farm  wage  rates. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  acreage  is  close  to  last  year's  but  it  seems  unlikely 
the  yield  per  acre  will  average  as  high  as  the  record  obtained  last  year.  This 
year's  crop  plus  the  carryover  will  probably  provide  a  total  supply  of  flue-cured 
for  1961-62  a  little  lower  than  for  I960-61.    Domestic  use  of  flue-cured  in  the 
year  ending  J  me  30,  I961  is  estimated  to  be  up  about  2  percent  and  exports  rose 
by  close  to  a  tenth. 
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The  1961  crop  of  burley  will  be  up  about  6  percent  from  last  year  if 
yields  equal  the  recent  3-year  average.    Carryover  will  be  down  perhaps  5  per- 
cent and  total  supply  for  I96I-62  probably  will  be  a  little  lower  than  for 
I96O-61.    According  to  early  indications,  both  domestic  use  and  exports  of  bur- 
ley  will  be  larger  in  the  current  marketing  year  than  last  year. 

The  1961  crop  of  Maryland  may  be  a  little  larger  than  last  year's  if 
yields  per  acre  are  average  but  carryover  seems  likely  to  be  down  some.  Total 
supply  for  1961-62  is  expected  to  be  a  little  lower  than  for  I96O-61.  Auction 
markets  for  the  196O  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco  began  April  25*    For  sales  through 
June  23,  the  average  price  received  was  63.7  cents  per  pound— 2.2  cents  higher 
than  in  the  comparable  period  last  year.    About  5?    percent  of  that  auctioned 
has  gone  under  Government  loan. 

If  yields  are  near  the  averages  of  recent  years,  I961  production  of  the 
fire -cured  types  and  dark  air-cured  types  will  be  larger  than  in  I96O.  However, 
carryovers  of  both  of  these  kinds  of  tobacco  are  expected  to  show  a  decline 
this  year,  so  that  total  I96I-62  supplies  of  these  types  are  likely  to  be  lower 
than  for  the  current  year. 

The  total  196I-62  supply  of  Pennsylvania  cigar  filler  seems  likely  to 
be  lower  than  I96O-61,  but  that  of  Ohio  filler,  may  be  up  a  little.  A  smaller 
crop  than  last  year  appears  likely  in  Pennsylvania.  Stocks  of  foreign  cigar 
tobaccos  have  been  built  up  appreciably  in  the  past  2  or  3  years.  Stocks  of 
Cuban  tobacco  have  been  increased  due  to  the  -uncertainties  with  respect  to  this 
source  in  the  futvire,  but  considerably  greater  quantities  from  other  foreign 
sources  have  also  been  arriving. 

The  total  supply  of  Connecticut  Valley  binder  types  for  I96I-62  will  be 
down  to  a  record  low,  but  supplies  of  the  Wisconsin  binder  types  appear  likely 
to  be  moderately  larger  than  for  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

The  total  196I-62  supply  of  shade -grown  wrapper  may  be  up  2  percent  from 
the  I96O-6I  level  emd  probably  be  the  highest  on  record.    A  drop  in  production 
seems  likely  this  year  but  this  will  be  more  than  offset  by  a  rise  in  carryover 
compared  with  a  year  ago. 


TOBACCO  PEODUCTS 

Cigarettes 

For  the  year  ending  June  30^  I96I,  the  number  of  cigarettes  manufactured 
is  estimated  at  a  record  517  billion- -11  billion  or  2  percent  above  the  preceding 
year.  Both  total  output  and  consumption  surpassed  levels  for  any  previous  fiscal 
or  calendar  year.     In  fiscal  year  I96O-61,  about  492  billion  cigarettes  were 
consumed  by  U.  S.  smokers  (including  those  overseas)  and  most  of  the  remaining 
25  billion  were  shipped  to  foreign  countries  and  U.  S.  island  possessions. 
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Table  1 — Cigarettes:    Total  output,  domestic  consumption, 
shipments  and  exports  for  specified  periods 


:              Shipments  to 

Period 

:  Total 

:  Domestic 

:  Overseas 

:  Puerto 

Rico  : 

:  output 

■  consumption 

:  forces  and 

:    and  U. 

S.  : 

ExDorts 

:     other  1/ 

:  islands 

2/  : 

Billions 

Billions 

Billions 

Billions 

Billions 

Average : 

:  16U.2 

1935-39 

157.0 

0.9 

0.0 

5.5 

±(^kO-kh  : 

256.9 

223.5 

26.5 

1.0 

5.8 

T  (^1 ,  r- 

1945 

:  332.2 

do  (  .  d 

56.9 

1 .  d 

6.9 

350.0 

3^1  •  f 

5.0 

1  .  D 

24 .1 

194-7 

309  •  f 

335 

10.4 

1.1 

22 .0 

19^+3 

:  386.8 

3^8.5 

12.8 

1  •  ( 

25.2 

19^9 

:  385.0 

351.8 

12.0 

1.7 

19-5 

I9i?u 

39^ '0 

3DU  .  d 

15.6 

1-9 

14.3 

n  OCT 

1951 

:     4±0  . 0 

379.7 

20.1 

d  .  U 

T  A  ft 

ID.O 

19p^ 

394.1 

21.7 

1.9 

T  A  )l 

ID .  4 

1953 

•  i+23.1 

386.8 

18.8 

2.0 

16.2 

195^ 

:  U01.8 

368.7 

15-9 

1.8 

1955 

,    )  1  "1  0  0 

41d.3 

3od  .1 

13-2 

2.0 

15.1 

1950 

:  ii2i^.2 

393.2 

13.3 

2.0 

15.7 

1957 

:  i^i^2.3 

409.  U 

13.7 

2.1 

17.0 

1958 

:  J+70.1 

U36.Ji 

13. 

2.2 

18.1 

•  1^89.9 

^53.7 

13-7 

2.5 

19.6 

1950  3/ 

506.9 

i^-70,1 

1^.3 

2.5 

20.2 

Fiscal  year 

Year  ending 

June 

1957 

•  ^33.9 

U01.7 

1^.0 

2.0 

16.1 

1958 

:  Uii9.1 

i+16.3 

13.3 

2.1 

17.7 

1959 

:  ^79.5 

W.3 

1^.3 

2.3 

18. 

i960 

:  506.1 

i^68.6 

li|.2 

2.5 

20.1 

1961  y 

:  517.0 

lii.O 

2.5 

21.5 

7 mm  —  I  I       T  -  -  - 

_     Also  includes  ship  stores  and  small  tax-exempt  categories 

2/    Includes  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Wake,  and  Canton  and 


Enderbury  Islands . 

3/  Subject  to  revision 
y  Estimated. 

Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  an.d  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Cigarette  output  during  Januaiy -April  I96I  was  h  percent  ahead  of  the 
comparahle  period  of  I96O.    Output  and  consumption  for  the  calendar  year  as  a 
whole  are  likely  to  set  new  highs.    Favorable  factors  are  the  increases  occur- 
ring in  the  population  reaching  smoking  age  and  the  continuing  improvement  in 
personal  income  as  the  year  advances . 

Although  manufacturers  have  not  raised  prices  of  cigarettes  since  mid- 
1957^  the  average  expenditure  per  package  by  consumers  has  risen  due  to  two 
principal  factors;     (l)  The  numerous  advances  in  State  tax  rates  on  cigarettes, 
and  (2)  the  increased  proportion  of  filter  tip  and  king  size  nonfilter  ciga- 
rettes, which  are  higher-priced  than  regular  size  nonfilter  cigarettes.  Sta- 
tistical Research  Ser^ace  data  on  average  prices  paid  in  farm  areas  for  ciga- 
rettes in  independent  and  chain  stores  indicated  an  average  of  26  cents  per 
pack  of  20  in  March  I96I.    This  was  1.6  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
5.7  percent  higher  than  2  years  earlier. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  maintains 
indexes  of  consumer  prices  for  plain  tip  (nonfilter)  and  filter  tip  cigarettes. 
These  indexes  represent  the  movements  of  cigarette  prices  at  retail  in  selected 
large,  medium-size  and  small  cities.    According  to  these  data,  prices  of  plain 
tip  cigarettes  in  March  I96I  were  up  a  half  of  1  percent  from  a  year  earlier 
and  8  percent  higher  than  2  years  earlier.    Prices  of  filt^er  tip  cigarettes 
were  up  a  half  of  1  percent  compared  with  March  I96O  and  were. 7*2  percent  higher 
than  March  1959*    To  a  large  extent,  the  price  increases  of  8  percent  for  plain 
tips  and  7  percent  for  filter  tips  in  the  past  2  years  reflect  the  average  im- 
pact of  new  or  higher  State  and  city  cigarette  taxes  in  the  cities  composing  the 
BIS  sample.    Further  increases  in  cigarette  tax  rates  are  being  levied  in  I96I 
in  some  States. 

Table  2.—  Cigarette   exports  from  the  United  States  to  destinations  for  specified  periods 


Country 

:  Average 
:  1953-57 

;  1958 

;  1959 

;    1960  1/ 

1960 
V 

January-April 
•     1961  * 

':  y  \ 

1961  as  a 
percentage 
of  1960 

:  Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

MUllons  Millions 

Percent 

Gibraltar  (Br.) 

!  75"" 

117 

1,975 

417 

576 

""l38'" 

Hong  Kong 

:  920 

1,128 

1,365 

1,590 

593 

512 

86 

France 

:  888 

1,305 

1,202 

1,370 

392 

581 

148 

Singapore  2/ 

:  614 

905 

933 

1,251 

406 

413 

102 

Neth.  Antilles 

487 

736 

838 

986 

296 

288 

97 

Belgium 

690 

1,030 

890 

933 

277 

346 

125 

Kuwait 

310 

514 

628 

820 

274 

323 

118 

Sweden 

721 

581 

535 

609 

178 

193 

108 

Netherlands 

387 

450 

537 

599 

174 

191 

110 

Italy 

368 

470 

479 

594 

137 

225 

164 

Morocco 

1,678 

2,107 

2,392 

415 

218 

111 

51 

Venezuela 

1,800 

2,507 

2,260 

116 

113 

Neg. 

Other,  countries  3/ 

6.963 

6,334 

7j_400 

8_,972 

2,465 

3^387 

137 

Total  all  countries 

15,901 

18,067 

19,576 

20,230 

5,940 

7,146 

120 

1/  Preliminary,  2/  Includes  Federation  of  Malaya.  3/  Includes  about  95  to  110  foreign  destinations  in  recent  years. 
Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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During  January-April  I96I  exports  of  cigarettes  were  a  fifth  larger 
than  in  the  some  period  of  I960.    There  vere  substsntlal  increases  to 
Gibraltar,  France,  Belf^ium,  Kuwait  and  Italy.     Exports  to  Venezuela,  formerly 
a  top  ranking  foreign  outlet  for  U.  S.  cigarettes,  have  virtually  ceased  and 
the  quantity  going  to  Morocco,  a].BO  formerly  a  top  ranking  outlet,  has  greatly 
diminished. 

Cigars  and  Cigarillos 

In  the  year  ending  June  30^  19^1,  the  indicated  consumption  of  cigars 
end  cigarillos  is  nearly  7  billion- -aljnost  the  same  as  in  1959-60'  However, 
comparisons  between  I96O-61  and  1959-^^0  figures  should  be  viewed  with  caution 
inasmuch  as  shipments  for  consunrption  in  recent  weeks  have  been  affected  by 
the  prospective  elimination  of  State  ts:xes  on  cigars  in  New  York  and  Michigan. 
As  far  as  possible,  new  shipments  in  these  areas  have  been  to  cover  immediate 
needs  and  cigar  stocks  have  been  held  to  a  min\jraum.    Rebuilding  cigar  inven- 
tories will  proceed  after  July  1,  when  cigars  sold  in  these  two  States  will 
no  longer  be  subjected  to  State  tax. 

Statistical  series  indicating  cigar  consumption  are  expected  to  show 
significant  increases  in  the  third  quarter  of  I961  and  actual  consiamption  for 
calendar  year  I961  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  top  the  nearly  7.1  billion  of  i960. 
The  continuing  improvement  in  personal  income  associated  with  economic  recovery 
should  help  to  increase  cigar  consumption. 

Cigars  from  domestic  factories  supplied  about  6.5  billion  of  the  total 
cigars  consumed  in  fiscal  year  196O-61.    It  is  estimated  that  2k0  million 
cigars  came  from  Puerto  Rico — a  significant  increase  over  the  153  million  in 
1959-60.    In  1960-61,  an  estimated  I90  million  cigars  came  from  bonded  manu- 
facturing warehouses,  which  make  cigars  exclusively  of  Cuban  tobacco.    This  is 
roughly  50  million  less  than  in  1959-60  but  the  decline  is  due  to  a  shift  in 
operations  by  one  firm  to  the  domestic  factory  category.    Some  domestic 
factories,  as  well  as  those  in  the  bonded  manufacturing  warehoCLse  group,  make 
cigars  exclusively  of  Cuban  tobacco. 

Cigars  imported  for  consumption  in  I96O-61  are  estimated  at  26  million, 
d.o\m  a  little  from  1959-60.     Cigars  imported  frcan  Cuba,  the  leading  source  of 
imported  cigars,  have  fallen  sharply  since  the  comparatively  large  receipts 
last  November  and  December;  in  January-April  I961,  imports  of  Cuban  cigars  were 
down  more  than  60  percent  from  the  comparable  period  of  I960.    Cigars  imported 
from  the  Philippine  Republic  have  increased  and  will  reach  a  postwar  high, 
though  they  are  still  far  below  our  pre^ra.r  imports  from  that  country. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes,  mantif acturers ' 
prices  for  medium-  and  higher-priced  cigars  have  been  virtually  unchanged  in  the 
past  8  years  and  are  less  than  5  percent  above  the  19^7-^9  average.    The  BLS 
price  index  for  "popular-priced"  cigars  has  advanced  less  than  2  percent  In  over 
5  years  and  is  about  9  percent  above  the  19^7-^9  average.    BLS  indexes  repre- 
sent prices  collected  according  to  specifications  of  the  item  priced;  these 
specifications  usually  continue  imchanged  for  a  considerable  time.  Actually, 
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Table  3. — Large  cigars  and  cigarillos:    Output  and  consumption 

for  specified  periods 


\  Domestic 

factories 

Bonded, 
majiufac- 

from 

Imports 

for 

Total 
consump- 
tion 

Removals 

turing 

Puerto 

Period 

\  tured  \ 

warehouse 

Rico 

Exports 

Tax-  : 
able  : 

Tax- 
exempt 

Taxable 
removals 

to  the 
United 
States 

Total  : 

V  = 

From 
Cuba 

2/ 

.    Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Ml. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Average : 
1935-39 

5,075 
5,450 

5,060 
5,282 

13 

199 

66 
105 

29 
11 

192 
94 

3 
15 

8 
9 

5,352 
5,682 

1945 

1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

5,275 
5,618 
5,488 
5,645 
5,453 

h,l(k 
5,621 
5,460 
5,588 
5,399 

469 
26 
41 
38 
46 

82 

125 
124 
l4o 
142 

97 
69 
8 

4 
4 

60 

22 
12 
12 
11 

60 
20 

9 
10 
10 

2 
3 
19 
13 
3 

5,480 
5,860 
5,626 
5,769 
5,599 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

5,399 
5,594 
5,825 
5,915 

5,365 

c;  m  A 
5,51t) 

5,755 

5,820 
5,690 

47 

05 
102 
90 
89 

160 

177 
196 
205 

3/ 
3/ 
1 

9 

12 

±^■ 
15 
17 
16 

11 

13 
12 

13 
12 

2 
3 
3 

6 

A 

5,582 

5,791 
6,066 

6,135 

1956 
1957 

1958  : 
1959 

5,776 
5,767 
5,903 
6,225 
6,608 

5,688 
5,633 
5,757 
6,020 

6,470 

82 
72 
79 
87 
103 

227 
230 
238 

240 

247 

83 

94 
122 

139 
144 

20 

23 
26 
28 
31 

15 

18 
20 
22 
24 

6 
9 
9 
9 

5/10 

6,094 
6,043 
6,213 
6,505 
6,985 

i960  4/  : 

6,768 

6,511 

105 

217 

198 

32 

23 

5/11 

7,052 

Fiscal  year 

Year  end-  ; 

ing  June  ; 

1957  • 

1958  : 

1959  : 

1960  ; 

1961  ^  : 

5,780 
5,952 
6,507 
6,786 
6,675 

5,652 
5,838 
6,408 
6,456 
6,400 

74 
80 
101 
100 
110 

234 

238 
254 

24l 

190 

100 

131 

142 
153 

24o 

24 

26 
34 

27 

26 

18 
21 

27 
20 

17 

8 

10 
10 

5/11 
12 

6,076 
6,303" 
6,929 
6,966 
6,954 

1/  Predominant  share  of  imports  prior  to  1942  came  from  Philippine  Islands. 

2/  TotaJ.  removals  from  domestic  factories  plus  cigars  from  bonded  manufacturing 


warehouses,  from  Puerto  Rico  and  imports  minus  exports. 
3/  Less  than  a  half  million. 
4/  Subject  to  revision, 
5_/  Estimated. 

Basic  data  but  not  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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Table  k. — Cigars  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand  (approximately 
cigarette  size):    Output  and  removals  for  specified  periods 


Period 

Output 

'                        Factory  removals 

:  Total 

:      Taxable  » 

Tax-exempt 

M"i  111  ons 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

1935-39  : 

173.3 

1  "7)1  )i 

T  "7)1  )i 

Neg. 

1  7 

1  0)1  r» 
13^.9 

T  q)i  )i 
134.4 

0.5 

88.6 

Aq  n 
.u 

Aq  n 

Neg. 

68  q 

69.2 

69.1 

.1 

6Q-2 

DO  .  0 

00  .  £1 

1, 

67.1 

67.^ 

66.9 

.5 

1953  : 

58.3 

56.9 

56.7 

.2 

61  2 

OU .  3 

0  A 

eltO 

s8  7 

57.8 

57.0 

.8 

1956  ; 

63.6 

59.5 

58.9 

.6 

1^8.8 

•  J 

1958  1 

:  170.0 

160.0 

159.7 

.3 

1959  : 

;  530.1 

505.5 

1+61.6 

23.9 

i960  - 

:  1^.7 

158.7 

1U1.9 

16.8 

i960 

Jan. -Apr. 

;  kS.h 

41. If 

36.4 

5.0 

1961 

kh,o 

Jan, -Apr . 

:  50.6 

k7.1 

3.1 

Conipiled  from  reports  of  Internal  Revenue  Seirvice. 


cigar  manufacturers  have  introduced  new  lines  within  brands  or  new  brands  of 
cigars  that  are  smaller  than  the  traditional  full  size  cigars  and  which  sell 
at  lower  prices .    The  cigarillos  and  smaller  size  cigars  account  for  a  sizable 
share  of  the  total  market  and  the  overall  avei^e  retail  pilce  per  unit  has 
declined  in  the  past  decade. 
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The  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of  America  has  sponsored  surveys 
which  furnish  data  on  cigarillos — defined  as  weighing  over  3  hut  not  more  than 
10  pounds  per  1,000.    These  surveys  indicate  that  cigarillos  sold  in  I96O 
totaled  about  948  million,  1.6  percent  abcve  the  933  million  sold  in  1959* 
The  increase  from  1959  "to  I96O  was  much  less  than  in  the  preceding  2  years. 

The  larger  proportion  of  smaller-sized  cigars,  the  development  of 
reconstituted  tobacco  for  binders  and  the  increased  use  of  foreign  tobaccos 
have  reduced  the  quantity  of  domestic  cigar  tobacco  utilized  in  cigars  in  the 
past  few  years  despite  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  units  manu- 
factured. 

Market  testing  of  cigars  using  reconstituted  tobacco  for  the  wrapper 
has  been  proceeding  during  the  past  year  and  trade  reports  indicate  that  at 
least  one  brand  using  such  a  wrapper  is  to  be  given  broader  distribution. 

Smoking  Tobacco 

Production  of  smoking  tobacco  in  the  year  ending  June  30  is  estimated 
at  near  75-1/3  million  pounds,  about  1-g-  million  above  1959-60.     Output  at 
this  level  would  be  the  largest  fiscal  year  total  since  195^-55*  Manufacture 
of  smoking  tobacco,  which  in  the  July-September  quarter  of  I96O  lagged  behind 
year-earlier  levels,  picked  up  in  October- December .    It  rose  further  in  the 
first  third  of  I96I,  exceeding  January-April  I96O  output  by  3  percent. 
Recessionary  influences,  especially  increased  unemployment  earlier  this  year, 
probably  contributed  to  a  gain  in  cons\iraption  of  smoking  tobacco.     In  the 
lO-raonth  period,  July  1960-April  I96I,  taxable  removals  of  smoking  tobacco — 
the  principal  measure  of  domestic  consumption — were  1-^  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier,  with  the  increase  occurring  chiefly  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1961.     Indications  are  that  the  gain  was  primarily  due  to  an  increase  in 
tobacco  for  "roll-your-own"  cigarettes.    In  the  first  10  months  of  fiscal 
I96O-6I,  teixable  cigarette  papers — estimated  to  comprise  almost  half  of  all 
cigarette  papers — were  riinning  10  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Imports  for  consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco  (presumably  almost 
entirely  smoking  tobacco)  have  continued  the  striking  increase  evidenced  since 
1957 ♦    January-April  196I  receipts  at  3^4^000  pounds  were  37  percent  larger 
than  in  the  same  months  of  last  year.    The  Netherlands  and  United  Kingdom 
continued  as  the  principal  suppliers. 

According  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data,  wholesale  prices  of 
smoking  tobacco  through  April  of  this  year  have  remained  unchanged  since 
January  I96O,  when  they  were  advanced  3  percent. 

Most  of  the  smoking  tobacco  output  is  consumed  in  this  country;  exports 
of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  usually  amount  to  about  1  percent  of  production. 
Last  year's  exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  at  908,000  pounds  were  the 
largest  since  19^7.     In  January-April  I96I,  these  exports  were  running  5  per- 
cent above  those  a  year  ago.     Consignments  to  Canada,  single  largest  outlet. 
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rose  5  percent.    Among  the  nionerous    other  destinations,  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy  took  more  than  a  year  earlier  but  less  vent  to  Denmark  and  Australia. 
A  significant  qviantity  \Ta.s  exported  to  Liberia,  in  contrast  with  none  a  year 
earlier. 

Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  form  are  much  larger  than  exports  of 
packaged  tobacco.    This  classification  includes  specially  prepared  cigarette 
tobacco,  cut  or  granulated  tobacco,  partially  processed  blended  tobacco  and 
shredded  tobacco,  much  of  which  is  not  included  in  smoking  tobacco  output 
as  reported  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.     In  January -April  1961,  exports 
of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  were  about  a  fourth  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1960.     Venezuela,  the  leading  outlet,  reduced  takings  25  percent. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  also  went  to  Panama,  Bolivia,  Switzerland,  Dominican 
Republic,  Australia  and  Mexico.     Ecuador  increased  takings  by  28  percent,  while 
those  by  Haiti  held  even.    None  was  yet  reported  as  going  to  Spain,  which  in 
1959  vas  the  ranking  market  for  smoking  tobacco  in  biolk  form;  these  exports 
were  made  under  the  foreign  ciirrency  sales  program  of  P.  L.  hSO. 

Chewing  !Ii(5bacco 

Output  of  chewing  tobacco  in  the  year  ending  June  30  is  estimated  at  aear 
65  million  pounds --about  2  million  less  than  a  year  earlier.    This  is  a  new 
longtime  low.    Most  of  the  drop  was  in  plug  chewing;  comparatively  little 
change  is  estimated  to  have  occurred  in  scrap  chewing.     Of  the  two  smaller 
categories,  t^d.st  decreased  moderately,  but  fine-cut  gained  a  little. 

Compared  with  5  years  ago,  plug  chewing  output  has  dropped  nearly  a 
fourth,  and  that  of  scrap  chewing,  about  a  tenth.     The  downtrend  is  expected 
to  continue  in  the  years  ahead.     Plug  chewing  utilizes  mainly  burley  and  the 
dark  air-cured  types,  and  scrap  chewing  takes  significant  quantities  of  cigar 
binder  tobacco. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  pl\ag  chewing 
through  April  I961  has  remained  steady  since  increases  were  made  in  February 
and  March  of  1959- 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  chewing  tobacco  output  is  exported- -mainly 
twist  and  plug.     These  exports  have  declined  steadily  in  recent  years,  and 
at  783^000  po\mds  in  I960  were  less  than  half  of  what  they  were  k  years 
earlier.    During  the  first  third  of  I961,  exports  of  chewing  tobacco  were 
7  percent  below  those  in  the  same  months  of  I960.    Australia,  accounting 
for  over  three-f ouxths  of  the  total,  reduced  takings  9  percent.     Shipments  to 
Panama  declined  over  a  fourth. 

Snuff 

Output  of  snuff  in  the  year  ending  June  30  is  estimated  at  33 -l/^ 
million  pounds --about  2  million  below  the  preceding  year.    Virtually  all 
output  is  consumed  domestically.     In  fiscal  1959-^0,  production  exceeded 
taxable  removals--the  generally  accepted  measure  of  domestic  consumption-- 
by  more  than  1  million  pounds.     In  the  first  10  months  of  196O-61,  however, 
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Tatle  5« — Output  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  the 
Jnited  States  for  specified  periods 


Chewing 

Period 

•  Smoking*. 

Snuff 

•  • 

Plug 

;  Twist 

'Fine-cut  * 

•  • 

Scrap 

;  Total  ; 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average 

1Q5.  ^ 
-'-y  y  •  J 

56.8 

6.0 

4.8 

4^  8 

Ill  4 

176.2 

54.8 

6.0 

4.6 

47.9 

113.3 

4o.7 

1945 

168.5 

59.7 

6.7 

4,0 

47.7 

118.1 

43.8 

1946  : 

106.4 

51.8 

5.8 

3.8 

46.1 

107.5 

39.4 

I9I+7 

104.7 

47.3 

5.2 

3.8 

42.2 

98.5 

39.2 

107.6 

45.3 

5.6 

^.2 

42.1 

q6  2 

4o  8 

1949 

108.1 

41.9 

5.6 

2.8 

39.6 

89.9 

4o.9 

1950  : 

107.7 

4o.3 

5.5 

2.7 

39.0 

87.5 

4o.o 

1951  : 

101.3 

39.9 

4.6 

2.8 

39.1 

86.4 

39.5 

1952  : 

96.8 

39.1 

4.8 

2.8 

38.2 

84.9 

38.8 

■*-yjj  < 

86  6 

■^8  1 

4  7 

2  Q 
'-'  y 

^8  1 

8^  8 

1 

195^  : 

83.7 

36.9 

4.9 

2.9 

36.6 

81.3 

38.5 

1955  : 

80.0 

36.5 

4.5 

3.0 

36.0 

80.0 

39.2 

1956  : 

71.5 

33.0 

4.3 

2.9 

35.5 

75.7 

37.7 

1957  : 

70.5 

31.6 

4.0 

2.8 

34.0 

72.4 

36.1 

1958  : 

76.0 

29.6 

3.8 

2.9 

33.0 

69.3 

34.8 

1959  : 

73.2 

28.6 

3.6 

3.0 

33.0 

68.2 

34.3 

i960  1/  ; 

73.8 

26.4 

3.4 

3.1 

32.0 

64.9 

34.6 

Fiscal  year 

Year  ending  : 

June  ; 

1957  : 

68.9 

32.3 

4.1 

2.8 

34.3 

73.5 

36.5 

1958  : 

75.0 

30.2 

3.9 

2.8 

33.3 

70.2 

34.8 

1959  : 

74.8 

29.5 

3.6 

3.0 

32.5 

68.6 

34.6 

i960  : 

73.8 

27.5 

3.6 

3.1 

32.7 

66.9 

35.3 

1961  2/  : 

75.3 

26.0 

3.4 

3.1 

32.5 

65.0 

33.2 

1/  Subject  to  revision.    2/  Estimated. 


Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Re 
venue  Service. 
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production  has  been  about  900^000  pounds  less  than  a  year  ago  and  has  been 
closer  to  taxable  removals,  which  have  held  about  even  compared  with  year-earlier 
levels.     It  is  not  likely  that  the  unusually  high  production  attained  in  May 
and  June  I96O  will  be  repeated  this  year. 

Throughout  most  of  the  postwar  period,  fiscal  year  production  of  snuff 
remained  relatively  stable,  ranging  between  39  aJ^d  4l  million  pounds.  Between 
195^-55  aJ^d  1958-59^  production  declined  nearly       million  pounds,  or  about  aji 
eighth.    Although  output  in  1959-^0  increased  2  percent,  consimiption  continued 
to  fall  off.    However,  the  rate  of  decline  in  consumption  has  slowed  appreciably 
in  the  past  2  years,  and  not  much  change  is  expected  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1961. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index, 
manufacturers '  prices  of  snuff  through  April  have  remained  steady  since  they 
were  advanced  a  tenth  in  mid-1957 • 

EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  1/ 

U.  S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  year  ending  June,  30,  19^1, 
are  estimated  at  about  ^95  million  pounds,  8  percent  above  1959-^0;  when  they 
were  the  lowest  in  7  years.    In  the  19^9' 58  period,  exports  averaged  487  million 
pounds.    The  increase  in  i960 -6 1  over  1959-^0  is  mainly  attributable  to  a  gain 
of  about  one-tenth  in  shipments  of  flue-cured,  the  principal  export  class. 

In  general,  overall  economic  factors  continue  to  favor  U.  S.  tobacco 
exports.    These  factors  include  relatively  high  industrial  activity  abroad, 
rising  cigarette  consumption  in  many  countries,  and  large  gold  and  dollar  holdings 
in  several  major  tobacco  importing  countries.    Although  centrally  held  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  in  the  United  Kingdom — single  largest  market  for  U.  S.  tobacco — 
have  declined  steadily  since  the  end  of  January,  they  were  still  relatively  high 
as  of  May  31^  exceeding  those  a  year  earlier  by  2  percent.    In  the  first  third 
of  1961,  U.  S.  general  imports — largest  source  of  dollars  to  foreigners  who  wish 
to  buy  from  this  country — were  running  below  each  of  the  previous  2  years,  but 
were  higher  than  in  the  same  months  of  other  recent  years.    Also  favoring  our 
exports  are  the  removal  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  financial  restrictions  on 
purchase  of  dollar  tobacco,  and  last  year's  change  in  the  method  of  deteimining 
support  levels  for  U.  S.  tobacco,  which  should  help  to  maintain  stable  prices. 

Offsetting  factors,  however,  are  the  improved  stocks  position  of  some 
major  importing  countries,  increased  production  in  competitive  foreign  areas, 
aind  various  barriers  against  tobacco  imports  from  the  United  States,  which  exist 
in  many  foreign  markets.     Final  decisions  yet  to  be  reached  concerning  external 
duties  on  tobacco  imported  into  the  European  Common  Market  will  affect  the 


1/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export 
weight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight. 
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Table   6. — United  States  exports  of  urmianuf actured  tobacco  by  types  and  to 
principal  importing  coiontries  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


lyou 

January -April 

Country 

Average 

•  1958 

:  1959 

:    1961  as  a 

and  type 

iy?j-?  f 

:  i/ 

:  i960 

:  1961 

:  percentage 

:     of  i960 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

poxinds 

pounds 

pounds 

poijnds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

Flue -cured 

U22.7 

398.0 

373.7 

U07.8 

66.7 

72.6 

Burley 

27.2 

28.8 

31.9 

33.6 

8.5 

0,4 

no 

99 

Maryland 

10.2 

12.1 

II+.I+ 

11.1+ 

2.8 

■3.  A 

X.1D 

Va.  fire-cured 

and  s\jn -cured 

h.h 

4.6 

k.9 

5-1 

1.6 

2.0 

L25 

Ky.  and  Tenn. 

fire -cured 

21.6 

19.7 

17.8 

18.8 

6.3  . 

3,0 

127 

Green  River 

1-7 

1.2 

.8 

.8 

.6 

•  J 

One  Sucker  : 

1.7 

.9 

.3 

.2 

.1 

50 

Black  Fat,  etc.  : 

h.6 

h.9 

1+.9 

1-5 

1  7 
-L  •  I 

-L-L  J 

Cigar  \vrapper  : 

h.o 

l+.O 

3.3 

1-3 

1.0 

77 

Cigar  binder  : 

2.7 

2.0 

3-2 

1-9 

•  3 

1-5 

500 

0  J.^C]J.     J.  xxxcx  • 

.1+ 

.6 

1 .0 

K 
'  y 

2/ 

0  / 

Peri que  ; 

.1 

,1 

.1 

.1 

_  ] 

.1 

100 

Stems ,  trimmings ,  : 

and  scrap  : 

3.5 

U.2 

6.5 

7.1 

•  7 

.  1  • 

200 

Total 

50U.8 

1+81.8 

1+65.6 

1+Q5  2 

90.6 

100.9 

111 

Country  of  : 

destination  : 

United  Kingdom  : 

167.3 

160.5 

139.7 

176.0 

li+,7 

1  •  1 

?^ 

France  : 

7.8 

8.2 

5.8 

5-2 

3-0 

3-7 

Belgium  : 

17.8 

ll+.l^ 

20.1 

18.6 

5.0 

5-1 

XUe: 

Netherlands  : 

22.9 

2I+.9 

1+0.0 

7-8 

)i  c; 
'+  •  ? 

po 

Germany,  W.  and  E.  ; 

62.7 

81.7 

63.6 

67.5 

20.6 

23-9 

Port-ugal  : 

7.0 

7-1 

6.1+ 

8.7 

3.5 

Denmark  ; 

11.9 

12,1 

15.0 

12.1+ 

1.8 

1+  S 

Ireland  : 

12.6 

13.5 

10.0 

13.2 

1.2 

<i  .  1 

1 1? 

Switzerland  : 

12.5 

10.1+ 

11.2 

11,1 

3-3 

"3  Q 

Norway  : 

7.7 

7.5 

6.9 

8.0 

2.3 

i,  .  D 

Sweden  ; 

12.1 

11.6 

10.3 

il.h 

1-5 

3-7 

2l+7 

Italy  ; 

5-2 

7.2 

10.1+ 

5.I1 

0 

.6 

Thailand  : 

8,1+ 

9.2 

11.8 

1+.6 

2.5 

3.3 

132 

Australia  : 

29.6 

26.3 

20,1+ 

20.0 

k.h 

5.0 

ll4 

India  : 

1.9 

3.0 

2,0 

.6 

2/ 

1-7 

Pakistan  : 

2.k 

.3 

.8 

1.6 

.5 

2/ 

New  Zealand  : 

6.1 

6.3 

7.3 

1+.8 

1-5 

2.9 

193 

Philippine  Sep.  : 

12.9 

5.0 

l+.l 

1.2 

.2 

•  5 

250 

Indonesia  : 

12.5 

1.7 

2.1+ 

.2 

.1 

2.3 

Egypt  : 

6.9 

&.k 

16.2 

12,8 

1-3 

1.1+ 

108 

Japan  : 

8.6 

11.2 

11.6 

18.2 

2.7 

2.8 

1014- 

Other  countries  : 

55.9 

53.3 

61+. 7 

1+8.1 

12.7 

16.9 

133 

Total 

1+81.8 

1+65.6 

1+95.2 

90.6 

100.9 

111 

ij  Preliminary.     2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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competitive  position  of  U.  S.  tobacco  in  the  6  member  countries--West  Germany, 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  France,  and  Italy.     (See  March  I96I  Tobacco 
Situation,  pages  24-26.)  Greece  has  recently  associated  itself  vith  the  Common 
Market,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  member  states,  and  negotiations  are  in 
progress  concerning  the  association  of  Turkey.     The  two  countries  are  the  worldfe 
third  and  fourth  ranking  exporters  of  tobacco.    Also  bearing  on  the  future  of 
U.  S.  exports  is  the  effect  of  use  of  maleic  hydrazide  (MH-30)  on  foreign  buyers' 
opinion  as  to  suitability  of  U.  S.  leaf.  (See  pages  26-28*) 

In  early  May,  legislation  -was  enacted  providing  an  additional  authorization 
of  $2  billion  during  I961  for  P.  L.  hOo,  Title  I  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies.     The  total  authorization  for  this  year  vas 
thus  raised  from  $1^  billion  to  $3^  billion.    The  new  authorization  is  expected  to 
be  used  largely  for  sales  to  Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  some  other  countriesjas  far  as 
tobacco  authorizations  are  concerned,  it  is  expected  that  programming  will  con- 
tinue at  general  levels  of  recent  years.     However,  there  has  been  a  step-up  in  the 
P.  L.  48o,  Title  III  program,  \inder  which  tobacco  is  bartered  for  strategic  and 
other  materials  for  stockpiling.    Since  January  1,  196l,a  little  over  $20  million 
worth  of  tobacco  has  been  contracted  for  barter,  compared  with  shipments  worth 
$21  million  in  all  of  calendar  i960.    In  the  first  quarter  of  I96I,  nearly  15mll- 
lion  pounds  of  tobacco,  worth  over  $8  million,  were  exported  under  the  barter 
program.    Exported  under  Title  I,  P.  L.  kOo  during  the  same  period  were  9  million 
pounds,  worth  close  to  $7  million. 

From  a  dollar  value  standpoint,  tobacco  was  the  third  most  important  U.  S. 
agricultural  export  in  I960,  ranking  after  cotton  and  wheat.    The  United  States 
is  the  world's  leading  producer  and  exporter  of  tobacco,  furnishing  almost athird 
of  the  l|-  billion  pounds  moving  in  free-world  trade  in  I960.    Other  exporters  of 
tobacco  and  the  quantities  they  shipped  in  I960  are  as  follows: 


Million  poimds 


Rhodes ia-Nyasaland 


192 

133 
128 

90 
68 
61 

53 
Uo 

37 
30 
28 
28 
2h 


Greece 
Turkey 

India 


Brazil 


Cuba 


Indonesia 


Yugoslavia 
Canada 


Italy 

Dominican  Republic 
Philippine  Republic 
Algeria 


Lesser  quantities,  varying  between  13  and  ik  million  poTinds,  were  exported 
by  Colombia,  Paraguay,  and  Japan. 
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Table  7-  - -Flue -cxired  tobacco,  types  11-14:    Value  per  pound  of  the  exports  to  selected  major 
countries  and  to  all  countries,  marketing  years,  for  specified  periods 


Year 
beginning 
July  1 

[  United  [ 
Kingdom] 

Germany' 
: 

Belgium: 

Nether- _ 
lands 

Ireland: 

tenmark: 

Aus  -  [ 
tra2.ia 

Indo -  : 
nesia  : 
2/  : 

Japan  : 

other 
coun- 
tries 

:  All 

coun- 
:  tries 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average : 

1924-28 

47.8 

17.9 

21.7 

18.3 

18.4 

37.7 

39.2 

25.5 

35-6 

1934-38 

46.4 

17.8 

14.6 

13-5 

37-2 

16.0 

36.3 

20.2 

27.5 

22.3 

38.4 

1945 

55.6 



36.1 

40.5 

56.1 

50.0 

54.6 





58.7 

55.4 

1946 

63.3 

— 

31.8 

39.5 

56.6 

33-3 

64.4 

41.1 

... 

58.3 

58.2 

1947 

57.2 

20.7 

oft  r\ 

33>9 

55-3 

35-7 

po.  4^ 

39-9 

52.4 

)i 

pi. 4 

1948 

53-8 

29-3 

32.3 

33.8 

59-9 

53-7 

69.2 

50.9 

56.6 

50.6 

1949 

55-3 

32.2 

30.0 

27.2 

56.3 

42.9 

68.2 

54.9 



52.7 

48.7 

1950 

64.0 

43.5 

36.9 

42.9 

62.0 

54.2 

69.3 

60.7 

78.4 

72.2 

59.7 

1951 

66.3 

54.5 

44.9 

44.8 

68.0 

57.9 

74.9 

64.2 

84.3 

69.7 

64.6 

1952 

69.6 

57.4 

40.9 

43.6 

70.1 

58.7 

76.6 

66.0 

86.7 

66.8 

64.6 

1953 

71.1 

61.3 

40.7 

43-1 

69.6 

66.3 

79.5 

67-9 

90.5 

68.8 

66.9 

1954 

73.2 

61.9 

37.4 

43.2 

72.3 

63.2 

79.6 

67.7 

84.3 

71.0 

68.5 

1955 

71.1 

63.1 

36.5 

43.0 

71.6 

66.0 

76.7 

54.1 

80.5 

67.7 

66.6 

1956 

72.1 

63.3 

45.1 

46.7 

72.1 

67.6 

78.7 

56.1 

88.1 

73.4 

68.9 

1957 

78.3 

68.6 

47.1 

51.0 

79-4 

69.7 

79-8 

67.5 

93-5 

73-0 

73-5 

1958 

78.8 

70.4 

46.3 

46.5 

78.7 

69.8 

82.3 

71.0 

94.1 

72.4 

74.3 

1959  3/ 

81.7 

70.7 

46.6 

48.6 

84.7 

68.7 

82.2 

68.6 

96.1 

72.8 

75.2 

i960  4/ 

84.1 

72.4 

48.4 

52.8 

81.3 

75.1 

83.4 

73-7 

94.6 

76.1 

77.9 

1/  West  Germany  after  V/orld  War  II.  2/  Netherlands  Indies  prior  to  World  V/ar  II.  3/  PreliminaryT 
4/July  1960-April  1961. 


Computed  from' the  declared  values  and  export  'vreights  as  reported  in  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce . 


Table      .--Burley  and  Maryland  tobacco:    Value  per  pound  of  the  exports  to  selected  major 
countries  and  to  all  countries,  marketing  years,  for  specified  periods 


Burley,  type  3I 


jyiaryland,  type  32  2/ 


Year 
beginning 
October  1 

Germany: 
1/  : 

Belgium' 

Por- 
tugal 

\  Sweden 

\  Denmark] 

Nether-: 
lands  : 

All 
coun- 
tries 

:Swit zer- : 
:    land  : 

Nether-: 
lands  : 

France 

:  All 

1  coim- 
1  tries 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average : 

1934-38 

24.4 

11.7 

18.6 

36.8 

17-4 

16.0 

20.5 

39.6 

9-5 

35.6 

23-5 

1945 

32.0 

37.4 

73.9 

35.7 

36.9 

40.2 

63.2 

55.8 

38.6 

62.3 

1946 

30.4 

32.4 

61.3 

35-9 

32.8 

47.4 

73-0 

26.3 

16.2 

56.9 

1947 

26.2 

30.7 

34.7 

59-7 

34.4 

24.7 

46.7 

66.2 

27-0 

18.9 

49.5 

1948 

34.9 

32.5 

33.7 

54.2 

45.6 

36.1 

43.0 

71.4 

26.2 

59.8 

1949 

36.4 

30.0 

33-3 

60.9 

38.5 

31-3 

38.8 

74.8 

30.7 

70.0 

63.8 

1950 

41.6 

32.2 

35.6 

58.6 

39.0 

35-0 

46.1 

79-3 

33.7 

76.7 

64.9 

1951 

50.3 

32.6 

31.8 

71.5 

51.0 

43.9 

52.0 

83.7 

29.2 

3/ 

72.3 

1952 

56.1 

33.0 

33-3 

74.9 

48.4 

42.8 

53.2 

82.7 

34.0 

66.5 

1953 

53.9 

33.1 

32.9 

77.4 

45.2 

42.5 

51.9 

80.0 

30.7 

61.4 

1954 

59-5 

34.3 

29.6 

76.5 

48.1 

38.8 

54.3 

84.0 

37.2 

79-2 

70.1 

1955 

60.6 

42.7 

34.6 

73-1 

52.5 

43.2 

57.0 

80.0 

37.9 

79-1 

62.8 

1956 

66.7 

50.3 

63.8 

79-5 

66.3 

52.5 

73-7 

81.2 

36.1 

80.1 

62.2 

1957 

76.8 

56.9 

62.6 

85.0 

79-6 

65.1 

78.5 

81.2 

41.7 

87.2 

66.2 

1958 

84.6 

59-8 

67.0 

87.7 

92.2 

64.3 

83.8 

81.4 

54.9 

90.2 

64.2 

1959  4/ 

80.3 

52.8 

57-0 

89.0 

94.0 

70.5 

82.6 

87.6 

49.9 

75-0 

74.8 

i960  5/ 

81.0 

69.7 

58.6 

87.4 

6/115.2 

76.1 

84.7 

88.7 

73.1 

91.8 

80.6 

1/  V/est  Germany  after  V/orld  V/ar  II. 
Quantity  negligible.    4/  Preliminary. 


5/  October  1960-April  I961.   6/  Reflects  increase  in  stemmed. 


Computed  from  the  declared  values  and  export  v/eights  as  reported  in  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce . 
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Table    9. — Fire-cirred  tobacco:    Value  per  pound  of  the  exports  to  selected  major  countries  and  to  all 

countries,  marketing  years,  for  specified  periods 


Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire-cured,  types  22-23  1/ 


Virginia  fire -cured  type  21 


beginning 
October  1 

France 

Mether- 
Isnds 

: Switzer- 
land 

[Belgium! 

United  : 
Kingdom: 

Sweden] 

All 
coun- 
tries 

[  Norway] 

S^reden 

United  . 
Kingdom* 

Germany: 
2/  : 

All 
coun- 
tries 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average : 

1924-28 

9.3 

25.3 

17-2 

10.6 

23-5 

17.6 

16.6 

31.3 

26.9 

38.4 

32.2 

26.7 

1934-38 

10.7 

15-3 

15-7 

10 . 4 

19. 3 

17.9 

12. 9 

23.4 

23.2 

20.2 

2^.0 

23-0 

1945 

32.8 

46.0 

28.0 

32.2 

46.2 

33.3 

34.4 

50.3 

41.2 

48.0 



45.4 

1946 



39-9 

35-3 

32.0 

46.8 

42.9 

42.0 

55.3 

53-3 

46.0 



49.1 

1947 

24.0 

32.7 

41.2 

31.1 



39-8 

40.6 

51.4 

46.0 

59.0 

62.2 

47.4 

1948 

31.4 

38.2 

42.3 

34.8 

50.0 

40.2 

37-6 

54.1 

47.1 

58.8 

41.3 

50.3 

1949 

34.9 

43.1 

47.1 

31-5 

40.0 

42.6 

40.4 

50.4 

50.1 

53-1 

49.0 

52.2 

1950 

36.7 

40.5 

44.6 

32.6 

44.9 

43.7 

39.6 

54.7 

49.5 

48.6 

65-9 

56.3 

1951 

43.1 

42.1 

39.2 

44.2 

49.5 

45-1 

59.2 

55-9 

68.8 

66.1 

66.3 

1952 

58.5 

48.3 

55.1 

33.7 

58.1 

51.5 

49.3 

58.5 

61.0 

75.3 

68.7 

63.5 

1953 

49.7 

48.5 

57.6 

34.2 

68.4 

55.0 

51.6 

62.6 

59-1 

65.9 

73-2 

63.2 

1954 

46.6 

44.5 

60.1 

36.3 

4o.l 

50.6 

51.5 

62.1 

61.7 

74.6 

67.8 

62.1 

1955 

46.6 

47.5 

59.4 

36.2 

58.8 

52.2 

52.5 

59-6 

54.5 

64.8 

64.4 

61.4 

1956 

46.6 

49.3 

53-2 

37.5 

60.4 

57.8 

48.3 

58.2 

61.1 

72.1 

75.5 

66.1 

1957 

51-3 

48.5 

52.7 

34.2 

64.5 

54.4 

46.3 

63.8 

40.7 

68.8 

73-9 

66.5 

1958 

56.0 

45.6 

50.3 

4o.3 

62.0 

56.4 

45.0 

59.4 

57-7 

69.9 

75.6 

65.5 

1959  3/ 

55.0 

44.3 

50.7 

43.5 

58.3 

56.0 

46.8 

59.5 

58.0 

71-2 

68.3 

66.3 

i960  5/ 

53.5 

45.4 

49.4 

43.6 

59-3 

55-2 

48.4 

59.0 

56.7 

67.3 

73-0 

64.8 

2/  Vfest  Germany  after 


1/  Pi'ior  to  V/orld  V/ar  II,  includes  some  type  24  which  became  negligible  thereafter. 
Vforld  War  II.     3/  Preliminary.    4/  October  1960 -April  I96I . 


Computed  from  the  declared  values  and  export  weights  as  reported  in  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce . 


Table  10. — Black  Fat  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco:    Value  per  pound  of  the  exports  to  selected  major 
countries  and  to  all  countries,  marketing  years,  for  specified  periods 


Year 

Black  Fat 

y 

Green  River,  type  36 

:  One  Sucker, 
:      type  35 

beginning 
October  1 

Ghana 

:      Nigeria  : 

French 
Africa 

;      All  ; 

[    countries  ] 

United 
Kingdom 

■  All 

[  countries 

:  All 
[  countries 

Average : 
1934-38 

Cents 
21.3 

Cents 
22.9 

Cents 
15-5 

Cents 
18.3 

Cents 
25.6 

Cents 
20.8 

Cents 
9.3 

1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

55.4 
53-9 
57.3 
62.4 
63.6 

56.8 
56.6 
59-3 
62.1 
66.2 

42.2 
43.9 
42.5 
40.4 
47.4 

49.1 
50.8 
54.7 
54.9 
60.9 

39.3 
37-7 
41.0 
36.8 
41.6 

33.1 
38.6 
36.8 
32.1 
40.0 

29-2 
32.0 
31.2 
37.6 
54.0 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

67.0 
77.2 
84.8 
84.6 
85.7 

67.6 

74.9 
81.4 
80.3 
81.7 

42.2 
44.3 
51.8 
53.2 
54.4 

58.9 
66.2 
76.9 
77-0 
74.8 

40.9 
46.0 
37.5 
51.1 
45.5 

30.4 
49.2 
37-7 
44.1 
36.0 

46.3 
68.6 
69.6 
46.4 
24.4 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959  2/ 

1960  3/ 

86.2 
87.1 
87.6 
91.8 
93.6 
93.5 

84.1 
86.8 
89.4 
90.2 
93.8 
94.4 

56.6 

56.9 
57.2 
60.0 
60.9 
60.2 

79.6 
79.9 
80.5 
82.8 
86.4 
83.3 

46.8 
59-2 
56.9 
66.6 
53.0 
60.3 

39.9 
35.3 
41.1 

55.5 
51.9 
55.6 

42.4 
30.4 
43.2 
35.4 
43.9 
45.9 

1/  Also  Dark  African  and  v.'ater  Baler.     2/  Preliminary.     3/  October  1960-April  I961. 


Computed  from  the  declared  values  and  export  freights  as  reported  in  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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The  United  States  is  also  a  major  importer  of  tobacco,  ranking  after  the 
United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany.    Our  imports  are  used  mainly  for  blending  with 
domestic  types,  mostly  in  the  manufactxire  of  cigarettes  and  cigars.    Table  11 
shows  the  quantities  of  tobacco  received  in  I96O  and  other  recent  years  by  11 
principal  importers  of  the  world  (other  than  the  United  States)  and  the  percent- 
age supplied  by  this  coiintry.    The  listed  countries  accounted  for  71  percent  of 
total  free-world  tobacco  imports  in  I960.    If  imports  by  the  United  States  are 
added,  the  figure  is  raised  to  83  percent. 

Major  Foreign  Countries 
Exporting  Tobacco 

U.  S.  flue-cured  meets  competition  in  world  markets  mainly  from  that  grown 
in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  India  and  Canada.    Turkey  and  Greece 
are  the  principal  producers  and  exporters  of  oriental  tobacco,  also  an  important 
cigarette  tobacco. 

In  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  the  flue-cured  crop  harvested 
early  in  I961  is  now  estimated  at  2^1-9  million  pounds — 27  million  more  than  last 
year  and  the  largest  on  record.    In  the  main  producing  area  of  Rhodesia,  acre- 
age was  up  about  52  percent,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  at  around  1,100 
pounds  was  the  highest  ever  obtained.    Auction  sales  of  Rhodesian  tobacco,  -vAiich 
began  March  1^^-,  totaled  about  84  million  pounds  through  June  1.    Prices  have 
averaged  the  equivalent  of  kl  cents  per  pound,  1  percent  higher  than  by  the 
corresponding  week  of  sale  last  year.    The  target  for  United  Kingdom  purchases 
of  1961  Rhodesian  flue-cured  tobacco  is  95  to  100  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  tobacco  from  Rhodesia-Nyasaland  in  January-March  I96I  amounted 
to  about  20  million  pounds  (15  million  flue-cured),  almost  a  third  higher  than 
in  the  comparable  months  of  last  year.    Nearly  60  percent  of  the  recent  period's 
total  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Commonwealth  destinations.  Exports 
to  West  European  countries  accounted  for  over  a  fifth  of  the  total,  and  were 
mainly  to  Belgium  and  Netherlands.    The  establishment  on  January  1  of  the 
Tobacco  Export  Promotion  Council  for  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  is  indicative  of 
the  unified  efforts  being  made  by  Federation  growers  to  increase  tobacco  exports. 
Under  legislation  passed  late  in  I960,  provision  is  made  for  the  first  time  for 
uniform  coordination  and  regulation  of  tobacco  marketing,  quality  control,  and 
export  promotion  at  the  federal  level.    Previously,  each  of  the  three  territories 
— Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland — had  separate  tobacco 
programs . 

The  i960  flue-cured  crop  in  Canada,  a  record  20k  million  pounds,  was  about 
a  third  larger  than  in  the  previous  year.    All  but  a  small  fraction  of  Canada's 
flue-cured  crop  is  produced  in  Ontario.    The  I96I  acreage  quota  for  Ontario  flue- 
cured  has  been  set  at  about  126,000  acres--a  reduction  of  about  5,000  from  last 
year,  vAien  actual  plantings  were  6  percent  short  of  the  quota. 

Sales  of  Ontario  flue-cured  in  the  I96O-6I  season,  \Aiich  extended  from 
mid-November  to  the  end  of  March,  totaled  I99  million  pounds,  averaging  55. 1 
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Table  11. — Tobacco  imports  of  ranking  foreign  markets  and  percentage  supplied 

by  tne  United  States,  I957-6O 


Country 


Total  tobacco  imports  1/ 
195a 


1957 


1959 


19^ 


1957 


Percentage  supplied  by 
the  United  States 
1958 


1959 


19^ 


United  King. 

West  Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium-Lux . 

France 

Spain 

Australia 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Egypt 


Pet. 

53 
38 

35 
3^ 
13 
17 

75 
^5 
52 
7^ 
36 


Pet. 

52 
36 
32 
30 
10 
Ik 
73 

hS 
81 
28 


Pet. 

^7 
33 
30 
28 
8 
21 

68 
^3 
^7 
71 
25 


Pet. 

h9 
32 
37 
27 
7 

59 
kk 

68 
33 


1/  Unmanufactured  tobacco 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Canadian  cents  per  pound.    In  the  previous  season,  1^4-5  million  pounds  were  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  56-1  cents.    Last  season's  sales  included  practically  no 
leaf  treated  with  maleic  hydrazide  or  similar  chemical.    Canada's  exports  of 
flue-cured  in  196O  at  3^1"  million  pounds  were  9  percent  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  year.     Consignments  to  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  total.    Exports  this  year  will  probably  be  larger  than  in  I96O, 
in  view  of  the  record  flue-cured  crop. 

India's  I96I  flue-cured  production  is  placed  at  133  million  pounds--i<- 
percent  below  i960.     Leading  outlets  for  the  62  million  pounds  of  Indian  flue- 
cured  exported  last  year  were  the  United  Kingdom,  which  received  almost  half; 
Soviet  Union,  which  took  over  an  eighth;  and  the  following,  each  of  which  re- 
ceived from  1  to  3  million  pounds:    Belgium,  French  West  African  Republics, 
Netherlands,  Egypt,  Singapore,  Austria,  France,  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  i960  oriental  tobacco  crop  in  Turkey  is  estimated  at  3OI  million 
pounds — Ik  percent  above  1959  and  the  largest  on  record.    Tobacco  exports  in 
the  first  quarter  of  I96I  at  59  million  pounds  were  35  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier.    The  United  States  accoiinted  for  about  70  percent  of  the  total, 
boosting  takings  by  75  percent.    Other  outlets  were  Czechoslovakia  and  West 
Germany,  which  reduced  takings,  and  Hungary,  East  Germany,  and  Poland,  all  of 
which  took  much  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Table  IS,— United  Kingdon  tobacco:  Imports,  stocks,  clearances, 
and  exports  for  specified  periods 


Ferlod 

Imports  1/  ; 

Stocks 
.  Dec,31 

Gross  clearences 
from  bond  3/ 

Exports 
of  manu- 
factured 
tobacco 

Re-exports 
of  unmanu- 
■  factured 
:  tobacco 

From 
U.  SL 
2/ 

From 
Common- 
wealth 
coun-T 
tries 
.  2/ 

Total 

Non- 
:  prefer- 
ential 

: 

Prefer- 
ential 
2/ 

Total 

Mil. 

MU. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

MU. 

MU, 

MU. 

MU. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average:  ; 

> 

1934-38  : 

275 

497 

185 

47 

232 

on 

12 

1939-45  : 

182 

63 

255 

310 

215 

62 

277 

1 1 

0 

1946 

366 

62 

433 

383 

261 

61 

322 

55 

7 

1947 

201 

82 

296 

384 

235 

57 

292 

52 

1 

1948 

172 

97 

281 

390 

204 

67 

271 

A  C 

45 

1 
1 

1949 

154 

119 

302 

419 

190 

81 

271 

47 

1950 

144 

146 

306 

445 

180 

91 

271 

43 

4 

1951 

212 

131 

355 

498 

183 

104 

287 

51 

7 

1952 

67 

143 

224 

430 

172 

108 

280 

47 

12 

1953 

.  174 

127 

316 

452 

167 

116 

283 

45 

9 

1954 

.  160 

139 

312 

468 

168 

122 

290 

41 

4 

lyDD 

:  179 

149 

344 

ou/ 

173 

125 

298. 

44 

A 
't 

1  OCA 

1  160 

146 

318 

173 

127 

300 

40 

•J 

0 

1957 

:  168 

141 

319 

COO 

169 

135 

304 

A  1 

41 

:  164 

145 

316 

OOt: 

172 

138 

310 

4  1 

2 

1959 

':  140 

157 

301 

515 

171 

144 

315 

34 

2 

1960  4/ 

:  177 

180 

362 

548 

167 

152 

319 

31 

5 

July-April 

1956-57 

1  142 

132 

281 

5/493 

6/131 

6/98 

6/229 

37 

2 

1957-58 

:  160 

114 

280 

5/494 

6/128 

6/101 

6/229 

35 

2 

1958-59 

:  155 

114 

275 

5/491 

6/126 

6/101 

6/227 

32 

1 

1959-60 

:  143 

134 

278 

5/483 

6/129 

6/113 

6/242 

27 

4 

1960-61 

:  166 

154 

324 

3/515 

^/124 

5"/ 114 

5/238 

26 

2 

1  /  Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

2/ Since  1946  the  full  duty  rate  on  tobacco  from  the  United  States  and  other  nonpreferential  areas  has  been 
2.4  to  2.9  percent  above  the  preferential  rate  on  tobacco  from  Commonwealth  areas.  In  the  prewar  period, 
the  full  duty  rate  was  over  25  percent  above  the  preferential  rate. 

3/ Largely  withdrawals  for  manufactures  for  home  use  and  export. 

4/  Subject  to  revision. 

S/  March  31. 

6/  July-March. 

CompUed  from  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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In  Greece,  the  1960  tobacco  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  1^2  million 
po\inds — about  a  fifth  below  1959-     The  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  last  year 
was  the  smallest  since  1955-    The  I961  crop  is  expected  to  be  appreciably 
larger  than  that  of  i960,  because  of  a  sizable  increase  in  acreage  and  more 
favorable  weather.    The  I96O  crop,  which  will  begin  moving  into  export 
channels  in  late  19^1,  is  reportedly  of  excellent  quality.  Exportable 
supplies  from  last  year's  crop  are  estimated  at  117  million  pounds.     In  addi- 
tion, stocks  from  the  1959  arid  earlier  crops  amoimted  to  56  million  pounds, 
almost  half  of  vrhich  were  held  by  the  Government.     Exports  in  January -March, 
about  33  million  pounds,  were  about  a  tenth  above  those  in  the  comparable 
period  of  I960.     The  United  States,  chief  outlet,  took  6  percent  less  than  a 
year  ago.     There  was  an  increase  in  exports  to  Himgary,  Poland,  Belgiiim,  and 
East  Germany  but  a  decline  in  those  to  West  Germany,  Soviet  Union,  and  Austria. 

Developments  in  United  Kingdom 

Tobacco  stocks ;    Stocks  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  March  31^  I961  totaled  515  million  pounds,  32  million  more  than  a  year 
earlier  and  highest  for  that  date  since  the  immediate  prewar  years.     Stocks  of 
U.  S.  flue-cured  at  272  million  po\inds  were  k  percent  above  a  year  ago.  Those 
of  Rhodesian  tobacco  at  96  million  pounds  were  9  percent  larger.     Stocks  of 
Indian  flue-cured,  52  million  pounds,  and  Canadian  flue-cured,  50  million, 
were  ap  6  percent  and  19  percent,  respectively.     British  stocks  of  llyasaland 
fire-cured  were  a  little  less  than  a  year  earlier;  those  of  air-  and  sun-cured 
from  India  and  I^asaland  were  also  down  a  little.     Stocks  of  oriental  tobacco 
were  negligible. 

Import  duties ;    The  main  duty  on  tobacco  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  since  April  I960  has  been  the  equivalent  of  $9-03  a  pound  on  tobacco 
imported  from  n on -Commonwealth  sources,  and  about  $8.8l-|  on  tobacco  imported 
from  Commonwealth  sources,  which  receive  the  preferential  rate.    In  the  Gov- 
ernment's budget  proposal  for  I96I-62,  authority  was  requested  to  impose  a 
special  surcharge  or  grant  a  special  rebate  of  up  to  10  percent  at  any  time 
through  A\:igust  I962.    Thus,  imder  this  authority  the  nonpref erential  duty 
coiild  be  raised  or  lowered  up  to  the  equivalent  of  about  90  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  preferential  duty,  by  about  88  cents.    This  could  mean  a  maximum 
change  in  the  price  of  popular  brands  of  cigarettes,  now  costing  the  equiv- 
alent of  57  cents  a  pack  of  20,  of  around       cents.    The  authority  to  adjust 
existing  rates  would  apply  to  revenue  duties  and  piirchase  taxes  and  would  be 
an  "economic  regulator" — aimed  at  stimulating  or  restraining  spending  by  the 
British  public . 
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UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AKD  STOCKS  OF  FOREIGN  GROWN  TOBACCO  2/ 

Imports  of  foreign  grovn  tobacco  into  the  United  States  in  Jamiary- 
April  1961  were  6  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Cigarette  leaf  comprised  over  70  percent  of  the  total,  and  cigar  tobacco, 
virtually  all  the  rest. 

Cigarette  leaf  imports  vere  up  7  percent,  vith  Turkey  and  Greece  pro- 
viding 8  percent  and  6  percent  more,  respectively.    Receipts  from  Yiigoslavia 
increased  nearly  a  fourth.    Stocks  of  foreign  grown  cigarette  and  smoking 
tobacco  in  this  cotmtry  on  April  1,  1961  totaled  255  million  pounds--22  million 
more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  on  record. 

Imports  for  consumption  of  cigar  leaf  (filler)  in  January-April  1961 
vere  a  little  below  those  a  year  ago.    Nearly  all  came  from  Cuba,  which  pro- 
vided as  much  stemmed  filler,  but  a  fourth  more  unsteramed  filler,  than  a  year 
earler.    But  no  filler  was  imported  from  the  Philippine  Republic  in  contrast 
with  about  a  half -million  pounds  a  year  earlier.     Imports  of  scrap- -also 
largely  used  in  cigars — from  Cuba  declined  h  percent,  but  from  the  Philippines, 
rose  about  a  sixth.    Lesser  quantities  of  scrap  were  furnished  by  Peru, 
Colombia,  and  Dominican  Republic.    Imports  for  consumption  from  Vem  dropped 
off,  but  from  Colombia  were  appreciably  higher  than  a  year  earlier;  those  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  held  roughly  even.     Substantial  quantities  of  unstemmed 
cigar  filler  were  reported  in  the  January -April  1961  statistics  on  total 
arrivals  (general  imports)  from  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Philippines-- 
cnxr  traditional  sources.    General  imports  from  Colombia  amounted  to  nearly 
2|-  million  poimds;  from  Paraguay,  over  1  million;  and  from  Brazil,  over 
900,000.     (See  table  22,  pa^e  1^.5,) 

Stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  United  States  on  April  1  amounted  to  k2 
million  pounds  (unstemmed  basis) — about  7  million  more  than  a  year  earlier 
and  the  most  for  that  date  on  record.    Stocks  of  Philippine  tobacco  at  ih^ 
million  pounds  were  2  million  above  last  year's  holdings  and  were  a  record 
high.    Holdings  of  Indonesian  tobacco,  which  have  been  building  up  over  the 
past  year,  amounted  to  1  million  pounds  on  April  1,  19^1,  in  contrast  to  only 
minor  quantities  on  the  same  date  one  and  two  years  earlier.    The  stocks  of 
Svmiatra  and  Java  tobacco  consisted  mostly  of  fillers,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  scrap. 

Certification  of  Philippine 
Tobacco  Duty-free  Quota 

Under  Public  Law  87-^7^  approved  June  I6  and  effective  30  days  after 
enactment,  only  tobacco  licensed  by  the  Philippine  Government  for  export  to 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  is  eligible  for  admission  under  the  duty-free 
quota  applicable  to  Philippine  tobacco.     The  measure  is  designed  to  prevent 
duty-free  entiy  of    Philippine  tobacco  not  licensed  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment for  export  to  the  United  States,  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 


2/  Imports  of  tobacco  for  consumption  are  on  a  declared-weight  basis  and 
stocks  are  on  an  unstemmed-equivalent  basis. 
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Table  13. — United  States  imports  for  consimiption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
from  principal  supplying  countries,  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


J  anuary-April 

Classification 

1958 

i960 

1961  as  a 

and  country 

1959 

1/ 

i960 

1    1961  ■ 

of  origin 

±1 

percentage 
of  i960 

•  Mil. 

mi. 

Ml. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pet. 

Cigarette  leaf 

Unstemmed : 

Turkey 

•     56. U 

65.1 

69.6 

7k.  3 

23-9 

2S.7 

108 

Greece 

•  18.0 

28.5 

31.6 

32.3 

10.6 

11.2 

106 

Syria 

2.4 

1.1 

•  9 

.7 

.  d 

,2 

ICC 

Italy 

1.6 

1-7 

1.8 

1.9 

.  D 

.6 

100 

Cyprus 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1, 

.4 

100 

Yugoslavia 

:  2.7 

h.o 

h.6 

5.5 

1.7 

2.1 

12k 

Total  2/ 

10U.6 

111.9 

118. 7 

30.2 

40.6 

107 

Cigar  leaf  (filler) 

Cuba: 

Stemmed 

•  9.1 

9.0 

9.1 

7.0 

2.k 

2.k 

100 

Unstemmed 

•  U.2 

3.1 

3.7 

i^.O 

1.2 

1.5 

125 

Philippines,  Rep. : 

Stemmed 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.5 

0 

_  _  _^ 

Unstemmed 

.1 

.1 

3/ 

.1 

0 

c 



Total  2/ 

13.7 

12.7 

13.1 

12.3 

k.2 

4.1 

96 



96 

Cuba 

:  10.3 

13.8 

16.1 

13.8 

k.C: 

k.6 

Philippines,  Rep. 

■  3.6 

5.5 

9.9 

k.5 

5-2 

116 

Peru 

:  0 

0 

.1 

1-7 

.6 

.2 

33 

Colombia 

:  0 

0 

0 

.2 

3/ 

.2 

Dominican,  Rep. 

:  0 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.  1 

100 

Total  2/ 

13.9 

19-5 

2^4-  .7 

26.9 

10.14- 

11.2 

106 

Cigar  wrapper  (-unst.) 

3/ 

% 

Indonesia 

.3 

.1 

3/ 

3/ 

Cuba 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.2 

100 

Total  2/ 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.2 

.2 

IGG 

Total  imports  h/ 

113.6 

138.5 

151.7 

159  .1 

53.3 

56.5 

106 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  relatively  small  quantities  from  other  countries  not  separately  listed. 
3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

5/  Includes  stems  not  cut,  grotmd,  or  pulverized. 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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the  Philippine  Government  will  license  only  cigar  filler  and  scrap,  tradition- 
ally shipped  to  the  United  States.    Prior  to  passage  of  the  law,  U.  S.  customs 
authorities  were  obliged  to  admit  under  the  duty-free  q[uota,  Philippine  tobacco 
declared  as  cigar  filler  and  scrap,  although  the  scrap  category  could  have 
included  non-cigar  tobacco.  In  this  manner,  a  considerable  quantity  of  low- 
quality  flue -cured  tobacco  grown  in  the  Philippines  was  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  entered  duty-free. 

The  Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act,  effective  January  1,  I956, 
established  a  duty-free  quota  of  6  I/2  million  pounds  of  Philippine  cigar  filler 
and  scrap,  the  duty-free  quota  to  decline  in  accordance  with  a  specified 
schedule  until  it  reached  zero  by  January  1,  197^*    For  the  years  1959-61,  the 
duty-free  quota  is  5,850,000  pounds;  for  1962-64  it  will  be  5,200,000  pomds. 
Imports  in  excess  of  the  duty-free  quota  are  dutiable  at  the  rates  applicable 
to  Cuba. 
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USDA  REPORTS  ON  MALEIC  HYDRAZIDE  (MH-30) 

In  May  I96O  the  Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  requested  that  the  U.  S.  Denartment  of  Agriculture 
undertake    a  research  program  on  the  effects  of  maleic  hydrazide  (ME-30)  on 
cigarette  tobacco.    A  report  entitled  "Research  Findings  on  the  Effects  of 
Maleic  Hydrazide  on  the  Suitability  of  Tobacco  for  Cigarette  Manufacture"  was 
submitted  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  April  Ik,  I96I.    The  findings 
as  summarized  in  the  report  itself  follow: 


The  information  on  the  effects  of  maleic  hydrazide  available  prior  to  this  study  indicated 
that  treatment  with  this  chemical  normally  controlled  suckers,  increased  yields,  increased 
returns  per  acre,  and  caused  differences  in  the  physical  and  chemicEil  composition  of  the  leaf. 
No  research  data  were  publicly  available  on  the  physical  properties  or  smoking  properties  of 
cigarettes  made  from  treated  leaf. 

Experiments  covering  the  entire  cigarette  tobacco-growing  area  were  conducted  on  the 
1960  crop.  Tobacco  was  grown  in  Florida,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  and  was  hand-suckered  or  treated  with  maleic  hydrazide 
at  each  of  three  stages  of  plant  maturity. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

(1)  In  judging  coded,  cured-leaf  samples  when  displayed  on  the  warehouse  floor,  leaf 
experts  indicated  a  significant  preference  for  hand  suckered,  flue-cured  tobacco  compared  to 
chemically  suckered  samples.  However,  the  results  indicate  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the 
leaf  expert  to  differentiate  individual  treated  and  untreated  lots  on  the  warehouse  floor.  No 
significant  preferences  were  demonstrated  in  the  air-cured  samples,  represented  by  burley 
and  Maryland  tobaccos. 

(2)  Certain  of  the  physical  and  chemical  analyses  gave  differences,  reliable  by  statistical 
test,  between  the  hand-suckered  samples  and  those  chemically  suckered  at  all  stages  of  maturity. 
Among  the  most  consistent  differences  in  flue-cured  tobacco  were  decreases  in  specific  volume 
(filling  power),  total  ash,  alkalinity  of  the  water  soluble  ash,  and  alpha  amino  nitrogen  and  in- 
creases in  reducing  sugars  and  moisture  content  on  equilibration  at  60  percent  relative  humidity. 
In  air-cured  tobacco,  decreases  in  total  ash  and  alkalinity  of  the  water  soluble  ash  were  observed, 
along  with  increases  in  alpha  amino  nitrogen  and  in  moisture  content  on  equilibration  at  60  per- 
cent relative  humidity.  Other  trends  were  observed,  such  as  that  toward  a  decrease  in  alkaloids, 
which  were  not  consistent  enough  to  be  statistically  significant  in  the  samples  here  described. 

(3)  After  the  tobacco  had  been  blended,  aged  and  shredded,  ±at  from  the  chemically  suckered 
plots  caused  more  difficulty  in  cigarette  manufacture  than  the  hand-suckered  tobacco. 

(4)  The  relative  filling  power  of  treated  tobacco  based  on  three  separate  kinds  of  deter- 
minations was  as  follows: 


.     Time  of  Maleic  Hydrazide  treatment 

Basis  of  determination 

:  Hand 

of  f tiling  power 

;  suckered 

[  One  week 

;   At  full 

',    One  week 

1  earlier 

[  flower 

i  later 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Specific  volume  of  leaf 

100 

93.8 

95.4 

94.9 

"Draw"  of  cigarettes 

100 

89.0 

94.4 

96.3 

Firmness  of  cigarettes  ; 

100 

94.9 

96.5 

101.9 

Average  ; 

100 

92.6 

95.4 

97.7 
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(5)  Coded  cigarettes  made  from  hand-suckered  tobacco  were  evaluated  in  three  different 
ways  by  the  members  of  expert  smoking  panels  in  comparison  with  coded  cigarettes  made 
from  tobacco  treated  at  each  of  three  stages  of  growth  with  the  following  results: 

(a)  The  triangular  test,  which  measures  primarily  differences  in  the  taste  of  the  smoke, 
gave  a  9  to  1  probability  that  the  observed  difference  between  hand-suckered  and  the  earlier 
maleic  hydrazide-treated  samples  was  not  due  to  chance,  but  there  was  no  significant  evidence 
of  difference  between  hand-suckered  samples  and  those  chemically  treated  at  full  flower  or  later. 

(b)  The  binominal  preference  test,  in  which  residual  impressions  from  smoking  a  given 
cigarette  are  more  readily  discernible,  gave  an  approximately  80  to  1  probability  that  the  ob- 
served preference  for  the  hand-suckered  over  the  earlier  treated  sample  was  not  due  to  chances. 
No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  hand  suckered  and  either  of  the  later  treated 
samples. 

(c)  When  panelists  were  asked  to  state  their  objections  to  the  cigarette  which  they  had 
not  preferred  of  each  of  the  pairs  involved  in  the  binominal  test,  critical  adjectives  were  applied 
more  frequently  to  samples  chemically  treated  at  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  growth  com- 
pared to  the  hand-suckered  samples.  No  appreciable  difference  was  noted  between  the  hand- 
suckered  sample  and  that  treated  at  the  full  flowered  stage. 

(6)  Though  the  cost  and  labor  of  treating  tobacco  with  maleic  hydrazide  are  less  than  hand 
suckering,  the  principal  financial  incentive  to  the  individual  grower  to  use  this  chemical  is  the 
considerably  greater  yield  per  acre,  especially  if  the  chemical  is  used  fairly  early.  Thus  under 
existing  acreage  control  laws,  the  individual  grower  has  an  economic  incentive  to  use  this  pro- 
duct at  the  time  when  it  is  most  likely  to  affect  the  suitability  of  his  tobacco  for  making  cigarettes. 

(7)  Because  of  smokers'  preferences  for  cigarettes  made  from  hand-suckered  tobacco 
over  those  made  from  tobacco  treated  before  full  flower,  and  other  unfavorable  characteristics, 
the  evidence  collected  in  this  study  indicates  ±at  the  application  of  maleic  hydrazide  at  an  early 
stage  of  growth  results  in  the  production  of  tobacco  less  suitable  for  cigarette  manufacture. 
Statistically  significant  discrimination  by  smokers  was  not  found  at  later  times  of  treatment, 
but  significant  physical  and  chemical  differences  occur  which  are  similar  but  generally  not  as 
pronounced  as  those  found  in  the  earlier  treated  tobacco.  Since  seasonal  effects  differ,  the  effect 
of  later  treatment  in  another  season  cannot  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  this  research. 

(Pointed  out  in  the  report  were  that  in  addition  to  suckering  methods, 
other  farm  practices  such  as  kind  and  amount  of  fertilization,  irrigation,  and 
curing  affect  tobacco  quality,  and  that  the  results  shown  by  the  study  were  as 
conclusive  as  could  be  obtained  in  one  season.) 


Accompanying  the  research  report  was  a  separate  statement  entitled 
"Economic  Implications  of  Findings  of  Research  Study  on  Use  of  Maleic  Hydrazide 
on  Tobacco."    The  text  of  this  statement  follows: 

The  research  study,  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  effects  that 
utilization  of  maleic  hydrazide  on  tobacco  for  sucker  control  has  upon  the  leaf  produced  for 
cigarette  manufacture,  shows  that  this  chemical  changes  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  leaf.  -. 

The  changes  as  to  the  physical  effects  on  U.  S.  cigarette  leaf  suggest  severe  economic 
repercussions.  The  loss  of  filling  capacity  alone  threatens  to  substantially  reduce  the  sale  of 
U.  S.  leaf  for  economic  reasons  in  such  very  high  duty  countries  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  together  took  43  percent  of  U.  S.flue-cured  leaf  exports  in  1960.  It  would  also  reduce  the 
competitiveness  of  U.  S.  leaf  in  other  countries.  A  decrease  in  consumer  smoking  preferences 
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because  of  the  effects  of  maleic  hydrazide  in  association  with  other  questionable  changes  in  to- 
bacco, would  decrease  export  demand  for  U.  S.  leaf  as  soon  as  competitive  foreign  production 
can  furnish  the  necessary  volume. 

The  psychological  aspects  of  leaf  buyer  opinion  are  a  very  important  influence  on  U.  S. 
exports.  Many  foreign  leaf  experts  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  maleic  hydrazide  adversely 
affects  the  manufacturing  capacity  and  smoking  quality  of  leaf  tobacco.  Any  reduction  in  the 
suitability  of  U.  S.  leaf  makes  for  increased  possibility  of  the  greater  use  of  foreign  leaf  and/or 
leaf  tobacco  substitutes  in  the  domestic  market.  The  inability  of  the  leaf  buyer  to  recognize 
tobacco  treated  with  maleic  hydrazide  when  making  his  purchases  is  a  deterrent  to  buying 
U.  S.  leaf. 

Sales  abroad  are  very  important  to  the  United  States  tobacco  economy.  Normally  over 
40  percent  of  the  U.  S.  flue-cured  crop  goes  overseas  and  the  United  States  is  having  great 
difficulty  competing  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  problem  brought  about  by  the  use  of  maleic  hydrazide  on  tobacco  is  a  very  serious  one. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  other  practices  that  growers  use,  such  as  over- 
fertilization,  that  tend  to  compound  the  quality  problem.  Such  questionable  practices  contri- 
bute to  the  serious  deterioration  of  the  quality  position  of  U.  S.  leaf  tobacco. 

Superior  suitability  for  the  making  of  a  consumer  preferred  cigarette  is  a  primary  reason 
for  continued  large  exports  of  U.  S„  leaf.  It  is  a  reason  why  cheaper  leaf  from  foreign  sources 
is  not  imported  into  the  United  States  in  greater  quantities;  it  is  a  reason  why  there  is  not  a 
stronger  push  on  the  part  of  product  manufacturers  to  perfect  artificial  substitutes  for  tobacco. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  quality  of  U.  S.  leaf  be  maintained  and,  better  still,  improved. 

The  suitability  of  competitive  foreign-grown  leaf  tobacco  steadily  improves  while  U.  S,  leaf 
continues  to  deteriorate.  The  quality  margin  held  by  U.  S.  leaf  grows  dangerously  small.  With 
no  Government  controls  other  than  acreage  allocation  and  minimum  price,  there  has  developed 
in  the  United  States  a  grower  concern  for  high  yield  to  the  extent  that  quality  considerations 
have  taken  a  minor  role,  A  number  of  developments  which  adversely  affect  leaf  suitability  have 
occurred.  They  have  been  difficult  to  cope  with  because  of  limited  authority  and  because  the 
acreage  control  program  gives  an  economic  incentive  toward  the  development  of  similar  problems. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  moved  as  quickly  as  it  could  to  handle  the  undesirable  flue- 
cured  variety  problem  of  a  few  years  ago  in  the  only  way  it  had  authority  to  act  -  by  discounting 
the  support  price  on  certain  varieties.  However,  before  the  discount  program  went  into  effect, 
the  undesirable  varieties  had  already  been  in  production  for  two  years.  About  one-third  of  the 
tobacco  received  by  the  Flue-Cured  Stabilization  Corporation  during  those  two  years  was  tobacco 
having  undesirable  characteristics  associated  with  the  discount  varieties.  This  has  necessitated 
price  reductions  and,  at  the  present  prices,  a  $50  million  loss  will  be  realized  on  loan  stock 
tobacco  for  those  two  crops. 

Forseeable  possible  financial  losses  from  reduced  demand  for  loan  holdings  of  leaf  because 
of  these  problems  may  jeopardize  continuation  of  a  tobacco  support  program.  A  successful  to- 
bacco support  program  rests  upon  human  ability  to  readily  identify  and  classify  leaf  suitability 
for  the  making  of  a  consumer  preferred  product.  This  is  becoming  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  in 
an  adequate  fashion.  Unknown  factors  caused  by  genetic  crossbreeding  and  chemical  additives, 
including  the  use  of  maleic  hydrazide,  are  making  all  known  classification  systems  of  little 
value  as  leaf  suitability  measurements. 


Single  copies  of  the  full  report  on  maleic  hydrazide  made  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  may  be  had  by  writing: 

Division  of  Infonnation 
Management  Operations  Staff 
Agricultural  Economics 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
 Washington  2^,  D.  C  
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OUTLOOK  AUD  SITUATION  FOR  TOBACCO  LEAF 
Flue-cured,  Types  11-1^ 

1961-62  Supplies 

This  year's  flue-cured  acreage  is  close  to  that  harvested  in  each  of 
the  recent  2  years.     Farm  acreage  allotments  were  set  at  the  same  level  as  in 
i960  and  in  general,  have  remained  \inchanged  for  5  years .    The  I96O  yield  per 
acre  reached  a  new  hi^  of  l,8o8  pounds  per  acre--117  pounds  above  the  previous 
hi^  obtained  in  1958'    If  yields  per  acre  this  year  are  more  in  line  with  the 
average  upward  trend,  this  year's  crop  may  approximate  1,200  million  po^Inds-- 
about  50  million  smaller  than  the  comparatively  large  harvestings  of  last 
year . 

Carryover  of  flue -cured  on  July  1,  196i  ir  expected  to  be  near  2,117 
million  pounds,  about  11  million  larger  than  a  year  ago  but  39^  million  pounds 
lower  than  the  record  hi^  of  k-  years  ago-    The  carryover  plus  a  crop  of  1,200 
million  pounds  will  provide  about  3^317  million  pounds  total  supply  for  I96I-62- 
roughly  ^0  million  pounds  less  than  for  the  year  just  ending.    The  prospective 
I96I-62  supply  is  about  2.7  times  total  disappearance  during  1960-6lj  four 
years  ago  supplies  were  3.0  times  total  disappearance. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 


For  the  marketing  year  just  ending  (July  1960-June  I961)  total  disap- 
pearance was  divided  about  63  percent  domestic  use  and  37  percent  exports. 
Domestic  use  is  tentatively  estimated  at  JQO  million  pounds — roughly  2  percent 
above  1959-^0.    If  this  increase  is  borne  out,  it  would  be  nearly  in  line  with 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  output  of  cigarettes,  the  predominant  outlet 
for  flue-ciired  tobacco. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  in  I96O-6I  seem  likely  to  total  k60  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight) — a  tenth  larger  than  the  J-year  low  of  1959-^0  and  fourth 
largest  in  10  years.    Approximately  1^  percent  of  total  flue-cured  exports  in 
1960-61  were  under  P.L.  ^80  programs  providing  for  foreign  currency  and  barter 
sales.    The  proportion  of  flue-cured  tobacco  exports  shipped  in  stemmed  form 
is  increasing.    In  July  1960-April  I96I,  about  10  percent  went  out  in  stemmed 
form  compared  with  7  percent  in  1959-60  and  2^  percent  5  years  ago. 

During  July  1960-April  I96I,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for 
over  two-fifths  of  our  total  flue-cured  exports  and  were  22  percent  above  the 
volume  shipped  there  in  the  comparable  period  of  I959-60.    Exports    to  West 
Germany  accounted  for  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  total  and  were  5  percent  ahead 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Flue-cured  exports  to  Netherlands  (the  third 
ranking  outlet)  were  up  52  percent,  and  to  Australia  (the  foirrth  ranking  outlet) 
were  about  the  same  as  in  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier.    Next  ranking 
outlets  were  Japan,  Belgium,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Egypt  and  Denmark;  flue-cured  ex- 
ports to  Japan,  Ireland,  Sweden  and  Denmark  increased  significantly  and  those 
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Table  ih  .—Flue-cured  tobacco,  types  11-1^4-:    Dcmestic  supplies,  disappeeo^ce,  season  average 
price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 

(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year  ; 

Production: 

stocks,  • 
July  1  = 

Supply  : 

Disappearance  1/ 
Total      ;    Dcmestic  \ 

:  Average 
:  price 
:  per  pound 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

193  : 

7IH 

81^5 

1,586 

70I+ 

338 

366 

22.9 

19Ul-1^5  : 

902 

l,3i^9 

2,251 

992 

617 

375 

38.5 

19lf7J49  : 

1,17^ 

1,1+58 

2,632 

1  108 

393 

1+6.0 

1950  : 

1,257 

1,1*85 

2,71+2 

1,185 

757 

1+28 

5I+.7 

1951 

l.ij-53 

1.557 

^.010 

1,279 

777 

1952  : 

1,365 

1,731 

3,096 

1,21+4 

828 

1+16 

50.3 

1953  : 

1,272 

1,052 

3,124 

1,209 

778 

1+31 

52.8 

195  : 

1,31^ 

1,915 

3,229 

1,173 

744 

1+29 

52o7 

1955  \ 

2,056 

3,539 

1,281 

728 

553 

52.7 

1956  : 

1,^+23 

2,258 

3,681 

1,170 

705 

1+65 

51.5 

1957  : 

975 

2,511 

1,178 

737 

khl 

55.1+ 

1958  : 

1,081 

2,308 

3,389 

1,179 

736 

M+3 

58.2 

1959  : 

1,081 

2,210 

3,291 

1,185 

766 

1+19 

58.3 

i960  2/  : 

1,251 

2,106 

3,3??' 

■»«-l,2l+0 

■*78o 

*l+6o 

60.1+ 

Total 


PEirity  : 
price  3/  : 

Price 
support 
level 

Ct. 

Ct. 

1950  : 

50.0 

1+5.0 

1951  : 

56.3 

50.7 

1952  : 

56.2 

50.6 

1953  : 

53.2 

^7.9 

1951+  : 

53.2 

it-7.9 

1955  s 

53-7 

1+8.3 

1956  : 

5I+.3 

1+8.9 

1957  : 

56.5 

50.8 

1958  ! 

60.7 

54.6 

1959  : 

61.7 

55.5 

i960  : 

63.4 

55.5 

1961  : 

61+.  9 

55.5 

Placed  under  Government  loan 


Quantity 


Percentage 
of  crop 


Remaining  in 
Government  loan 
"Stocks  on 

Nfey  3] .  1961  y 


Mil,  lb. 

77*6 
1I+2.2 
5/165.0 
151. 1+ 
130.2 

298,9 

319.9 
107.8 

11+4.8 

55.3 

51.8 


Pet. 

6,2 
9.8 
12.1 
11.9 
9.9 

20.2 
22.5 
11.1 

13.4 
5.1 

l+.l 


Mil,  lb. 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

126.0 
I2I+.7 
60.1+ 
9I+.8 
1+3A 

1+7.7 


1,61+4.9 


1+97-0 


1/  Year  beginning  July  1.    2/  Subject  to  re\dsion.     3/  Through  1959,  as  of  date  deterr.ining 
support  level;  but  from  I96O  on,  supports  are  not  set  at  90  percent  of  parity.    The  parity  shown 
for  i960  is  as  of  June  and  for  I96I,  as  of      May.  hj  As  reported  by  Flue-cured  Tobacco 

Cooperative  Stabilization  Corporation}  actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about 
11  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures.     5/  An  additional  78. 1+  million  pounds  under 
option  to  British  manixf acturers  were  pledged  for  CCC  loans,  but  were  purchased  and  shipped  by 
mid-1953'  ^Preliminary  estimate. 
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to  Belgium  were  virtually  unchanged,  but  exports  to  Egypt  fell  "below  the  un- 
usual high  of  a  year  earlier.    Other  countries  that  took  more  flue-cured  in 
July  1960-April  1961  than  in  those  months  a  year  previous,  were  New  Zealand, 
Viet  Nam,  Indonr^sia,  Switzerland,  France,  Austria,  and  India.    Among  the 
countries  getting  less  were  Thailand,  Norway,  Portugal,  Hong  Kong,  Spain, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Taiwan,  Pakistan,  and  Philippine  Republic. 

Prices  and  Price  Supports 

The  overall  season  average  price  received  by  growers  for  their  196O  crop 
was  60. h  cents  par  pound — about  3?  percent  above  the  1959  crop  average  and 
above  any  previous  year.    The  I96O  price  support  level  was  55*5  cents  per 
pound;  about  k  percent  of  the  crop  was  placed  under  Government  loan,  far  less 
than  in  the  years  1951-58  when  from  10  to  23  percent  went  under  Government  loan. 

The  1961  crop  support  level  is  55*5  cents — the  same  as  in  each  of  the 
previous  2  seasons.    Loan  rates  for  individual  grades  are  to  be  announced  in 
the  near  future.    The  support  level  was  set  by  applying  to  the  1959  support 
level  the  percentage  comparison  between  (l)  the  1959  parity  index  and  (2)  the 
1958-60  average  of  the  parity  index.    It  happens  that  the  I958-6O  average 
parity  index  equals  100  percent  of  the  1959  parity  index.    According  to  exist- 
ing lav,  beginning  this  year  price  support  levels  are  calculated  by  adjusting 
the  1959  support  level  according  to  the  percentage  change  from  the  1959  parity 
index  to  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes  for  the  three  calendar  years  just 
preceding  the  particular  year  for  which  the  support  level  is  being  determined. 
Thus,  the  I96I  support  level  reflects  the  relationship  between  the  1959 
parity  index  and  the  I958-6O  average  of  the  parity  indexes;  in  accordance  with 
this  method,  the  I962  support  level  will  reflect  the  relationship  between  the 
1959  parity  index  and  the  1959-^1  average  of  the  parity  indexes . 

Flue-cured  tobacco  remaining  in  Government  loan  stocks  at  the  end  of 
May  totaled  about  ^97  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight),    A  little  over  half 
of  this  was  from  crops  grown  in  1955  and  1956  and  which  are  now  priced  below 
costs. 

By  around  mid-December,  growers  of  flue-cured  will  vote  in  a  referendum 
on  continuation  of  marketing  quotas  for  the  1962-6^  crops. 

In  1961  tied  tobacco  will  be  supported  at  6  cents  per  pound  higher  than 
untied  tobacco.    Last  year  and  in  other  recent  years,  the  differential  was  5 
cents  per  pound.    Price  support  on  flue-cured  sold  untied  is  limited  to  the 
Georgia-Florida  narkets  where  it  is  customarily  marketed  that  way.    The  removal 
of  the  geographical  limitation  on  price  support  for  untied  tobacco  will  be 
given  consideration  in  setting  I962  price  supports. 

Bur ley.  Type  31 

1961-62  Supplies 

The  burley  acreage  for  I96I  is  indicated  to  be  about  20,000  larger  than 
last  year,  due  largely  to  a  6  percent  increase  in  allotments.     If  yields  per 
acre  should  equal  the  I958-6O  average,  this  year's  crop  would  be  around  515 
million  pounds — 6  percent  larger  than  the  i960  outturn. 
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Carryover  on  October  1,  I96I,  the  beginning  of  the  I96I-62  marketing 
year,  is  expected  to  be  near  1,128  million  pounds  —  63  million  less  than  last 
October  and  nearly  220  million  less  than  the  October  1,  1955  peak.     If  this 
yearns  crop  should  turn  out  to  be  515  million  pounds,  the  I96I-62  total  supply 
— production  plus  carryover — will  approximate  1,6^3  million  pounds,  2  percent 
less  than  for  the  current  year. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

In  the  year  ending  September  30,  I96I,  domestic  use  of  burley  may  be 
around  510  million  pounds  —  11  million  more  than  in  1959-60  and  the  largest 
in  8  years.    Manufacture  of  cigarettes  —  main  outlet  for  burley  —  rose  2.8 
percent  in  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1959-60,  and  it  is  expected  that  output  in  the  months  ahead 
will  continue  to  gain.    Production  of  smoking  tobacco,  which  absorbs  a 
significant    quantity  of  burley,  increased  2.-^  percent  in  October  1960-April 
1961,  but  output  of  plug  chewing,  also  an  outlet  for  burley,  declined  about 
5  percent  from  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  burley  in  I96O-6I  may  total  near  38  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight),  about  2  million  more  than  in  1959-60.    Exports  at  this  level 
would  be  the  largest  since  19^9-50.     In  the  first  7  months  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  burley  exports  were  10  percent  above  those  in  the  comparable 
period  a  year  earlier.    Principal  destinations  for  U.  S.  burley  in  October 
1960-April  1961  were  Sweden,  West  Germany,  Egypt,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and 
Finland;  these  countries  together  accounted  for  over  70  percent  Df  the  total. 
Sweden  boosted  takings  by  about  a  third,  and  Egypt,  by  about  a  fourth.  Exports 
to  Portugal  jumped  55  percent,  while  those  to  Germany  increased  a  little. 
Finland  took  four  times  as  much  as  a  year  earlier.    On  the  other  hand,  ship- 
ments to  Mexico  dropped  40  percent,  and  only  minor  quantities  went  to 
Australia  in  contrast  to  around  l|-  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  in 
October  1959-April  I96O.    Among  other  countries  of  destination,  Netherlands 
and  Denmark  reduced  takings  by  about  a  fifth  and  an  eighth,  respectively,  and 
France  took  29  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Norvray  and  Belgium  increased 
takings  appreciably. 

Prices  and  Price  Supports 

The  i960  burley  crop  averaged  64.2  cents  a  pound,  6  percent  more  than 
for  the  previous  year's  crop  and  second  highest  on  record.    Last  season, 
growers  placed  8.i+  million  pounds  under  loan,  equal  to  about  1-^-  percent  of  the 
crop.    As  of  May  31^  Government  loan  stocks  of  burley  amounted  to  approximately 
93  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight  equivalent).    This  is  13  million  pounds 
less  than  held  a  year  earlier,  and  I86  million  less  than  held  2  years  earlier. 

The  price  support  level  for  196l-crop  burley  is  57*2  cents  per  pound — 
the  same  as  in  i960  and  1959*    The  method  for  determining  the  burley  support 
level  is  the  same  as  that  for  flue-cured.     (See  page  31 ♦) 

Before  the  I962  crop  is  planted,  growers  of  burley  will  vote  in  a 
referendum  on  continuation  of  marketing  quotas  for  the  1962-64  crops. 
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Table  j.j. — Burley  tobacco,  type  31:    Domestic  Buprplies,  dlsappesji^ce,  season  average  price,  and 

price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

:  Production: 

stocks, 
Oct.  1 

:  SuDTxLv 

:               Disappearance  1/                 :  Average 

•      Total      •    Domestic  '    Exports    '  V^lce 
:                  :                  :                  :    per  pound 

Mil .  lb . 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb- 

nx  1 »  XD. 

Ml  1  •  J.D 

Mil.  lb.  Ct. 

Average: 

193't-38 

:  287 

701 

988 

•ji  L. 

"3  no 

12 

22.2 

: 

1  J*' 

1.178 

X,X  |U 

'01 

13 

40.0 

550 

yjy 

X,  "1V^ 

530 

493 

37 

46.6 

1950 

liOQ 
■  ^yy 

1,000 

^yy 

518 

488 

30 

49.0 

1951 

!  618 

981 

1,599 

538 

506 

32 

51  •'^ 

1952 

:  650 

1,061 

1,711 

548 

519 

29 

50.3 

1953 

:  56I1 

1,163 

1,727 

4q4 

35 

52.5 

:  668 

1,198 

1,866 

519 

486 

33 

49.8 

1955 

:  1+70 

1j3^7 

1.817 

518 

484 

34 

58.6 

50fi 

T  PQQ 

482 

28 

63.6 

1957 

!  Wo 

l;295 

1,783 

506 

478 

28 

60.3 

1958 

!  ^65 

1.277 

1,7^ 

518 

483 

35 

1959 

:  502 

1,224 

1.726 

X,  ( 

535 

499 

36 

60  6 

i960  2/ 

1,191 

,  1,676 

*  546 

*510 

*38 

64  2 

Price  *— 

Placed  vmder 

Government  loan 

J\vXJ]lfXJ.J.i  XXl 

!  Parity 

Government  loan 

:       price  3/ 

support 
level  • 

Percentage 
'         of  crop 

stocks  on 

May  31,  1961  V 

,  Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

IQSO 

50.8 

45.7 
^y*  1 

8.9 

0 

1951  : 

55.3 

49.8 

97.3 

15.7 

r\ 
U 

1952  : 

55.0 

49.5 

103.9 

16.0 

0 

x7?J  ■ 

SI  ft 

1  OP  1 

18.1 

0 

195^^  : 

51.5 

46.4 

221.4 

33^ 

54.0 

1955  : 

51.^ 

46.2 

73.1 

15.6 

2.2 

1956  ! 

48.1 

6.0 

1.2 

.4 

1957  ; 

51.7 

16,6 

3.4 

8.9 

1958  : 

a. 6 

55.4 

11.2 

2.4 

10.6 

1959  : 

63.6 

57.2 

13.2 

2.6 

8.1 

i960  j 

65.6 

57.2 

8.4 

■  1-7 

8.4 

1961  : 

68.9 

57.2 

Total  : 

697.4 

92.6 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.    3/  Through  1959,  as  of  date  determining 
support  level;  but  from  I96O  on,  supports  are  not  set  at  90  percent  of  parity.    The  parity  shown 
for  i960  is  as  of  Sept.    and  for  I96I,  as  of    May.  4/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight 

basis  average  abovrt  11  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures.    *  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Maryland,  Type  32  ^ 

1961-62  Supplies 

According  to  growers'  intentions,  the  Maryland  acreage  for  this  year  will 
"be  k  percent  above  196O.    As  acreage  allotments  for  most  farms  are  unchanged 
from  last  year,  it  appears  that  allotments  will  be  more  fully  planted.  If 
yields  per  acre  should  be  near  the  average  of  the  recent  3  years,  this  year's 
crop  would  be  around        inillion  pounds  —  2  percent  larger  than  in  I96O. 

Carryover  stocks  next  January  1  may  be  around  59  niillion  pounds — about 
3  million  less  than  stocks  held  a  year  earlier  and  lowest  since  1951 •  Such 
carryover  plus  the  indicated  crop  would  provide  a  total  supply  of  92^  million 
pounds  —  2  million  less  than  for  this  year. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco  during  October  1960-September  I96I  may 
be  near  22  million  pounds,  up  about  1-g-  million  from  1959-60,  when  it  was  the 
lowest  in  many  years.    The  principal  domestic  outlet  for  Maryland  tobacco  is 
in  cigarette  manufacture,  but  such  use  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  expanding 
cigSLrette  output.    Some  Maryland  tobacco  is  also  used  in  cigars,  the  quantity 
depending  upon  the  availability  and  prices  of  certain  grades. 

In  recent  years,  over  a  third  of  total  disappearance  of  Maryland  has 
been  accounted  for  by  exports.    In  the  current  marketing  year,  Maryland  exports 
may  be  around  13-|-  million  pounds  —  about  1^  million  above  those  a  year  earlier 
but  close  to  2  million  below  the  postwar  peak  of  2  years  earlier.    During  the 
first  7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  exports  of  Maryland  exceeded  the 
October  1959-April  I96O  total  by  ik  percent.    Switzerland,  our  chief  market 
for  J4aryland  tobacco,  increased  takings  about  a  tenth.    The  Netherlands,  rank- 
ing second,  took  about  2^  times  as  much  as  a  year  earlier  and  more  than  in  any 
full  marketing  year  in  the  postwar  period.    Other  countries  taking  more  than 
in  October  1959-'^pril  I96O  were  West  Germany  and  France,  while  Spain  and  Viet 
Nam  received  significant  quantities  in  contrast  to  none  in  the  comparable 
period  a  year  ago.    On  the  other  hand,  Belgium,  a  leading  market  for  Maryland 
tobacco  in  1959-60,  cut  takings  by  about  two-thirds.    As  yet,  only  relatively 
minor  quantities  were  reported  as  going  to  Portugal,  third  ranking  market  for 
Maryland  last  year. 

Prices  and  Price  Supports 

Auctions  for  the  196O  Maryland  crop  began  on  April  25  and  are  scheduled 
to  continue  through  July  ih.    Sales  on  the  k  auction  markets  through  June  23 
totaled   222  million  pounds,  and  averaged  63. 7 cents  per  pound,  compared  with 
61.5  cents  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.    Compared  with  a  year 

^  For  marketing  quota  purposes,  the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  Maryland 
tobacco  are  calculated  as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year — 
the  12-month  period,  October  1  through  September  30.    Disappearance  is 
calculated  on  the  October-September  basis. 
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Table  16. — Maryland  tobacco,  type  32:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average  price, 

and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

:  : 

:  Production! 
:  : 

Stocks 
following 
Jan.  1  1/ 

:  Supply 

Total 

Disappearance  2j 
\    Domestic  \  Exports 

:  Avereige 
:  price 
:    per  pound 

:    Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  Ab, 

m,X'  ii3i 

} 

Mil.  lb.        Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

1931^-38 

\  27.5 

38.1^ 

65.9 

26.5 

19.7 

l9inJ^5 

:       29. it 

1|4,1 

71.5 

29.7 

27.1 

2.6 

1(6.9 

38.0 

1+5.8 

83.8 

35.6 

27.6 

8.0 

1(8.5 

1950 

!  1*0.0 

53.1+ 

93.4 

35.5 

27.1 

8.1+ 

1(6.2 

1951 

!  41.6 

59.3 

100.9 

33.3 

26.7 

6.6 

44.8 

1952 

:  1(0.2 

61+.9 

105.1 

1(0.3 

32.5 

7.8 

1(8.8 

1953 

65.1+ 

105.9 

36.1+ 

28.1+ 

8.0 

54.5 

195»^ 

!  1^3.8 

68.6 

112.1+ 

36.1 

27.9 

8.2 

1(0.3 

1955 

!  31.5 

77.5 

109,0 

38.6 

25.7 

12.9 

50.8 

1956 

:  36.5 

69.7 

106.2 

34.9 

21.1+ 

13.5 

51.7 

1957 

:  38.5 

69.1+ 

107.9 

37.0 

25.0 

12.0 

44.9 

1958 

I  31.1 

70.9 

102.0 

39.4 

24.1 

15.3 

62.5 

1959 

!  31.2 

64.2 

95.4 

32.3 

20.4 

11.9 

61.6 

i960  3/ 

32.8 

61.7 

^-35-5 

x-22.0  , 

-13.5 

*63 .7 

Price  \- 

Placed  vmder  Government  loan  : 

Remaining  in 

!  Parity 
:       price  k/ 

support  \ 
level  1 

Quantity 

:      Perceixtage    =    Government  loan 
^     .         Rtocks  on 

;                           :    May  31,  1961  5/ 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950 

!  56.5 

I18.6 

5.5 

13.8 

0 

i 

c  e    s  u 

P 

P 

0  r  t  6/ 

1952 

58.5 

No   p  r 

i 

c  e    s  u 

P 

P 

0  r  t  ^ 

1953  ! 

56.0 

50.1+ 

6.7 

16.5 

0 

195^  : 

53.5 

No    p  r 

i 

c  e    s  u 

P 

P 

0  r  t  6/ 

1955  '. 

53.1 

No    p  r 

i 

c  e    s  u 

P 

P 

0  r  t  6/ 

1950 

52.2 

'+7.0 

3.3 

9.0 

0 

1957 

53.3 

1|8.0 

5.9 

15.3 

2.7 

1958  ! 

56.4 

50.8 

1.1 

,  3.6 

.6 

1959  ! 

56. ii 

No    p  r 

i 

c  e    s  u 

P 

P 

0  r  t  6/ 

i960  \ 

57.8 

50.8 

u 

.8 

1961  J 

60.)+ 

50.8 

2/ 

Total 

22,5 

4.1 

1/  For  marketing  quota  purposes,  the  carryover  ajad  total  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco  are  calcu- 
lated as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year — October  1  through  September  30. 
2/  Year  beginning  October  1.     3/  Subject  to  revision.    4/  Through  1959,  as  of  date  determining 
support  level  or  when  no  support,  October  1;  but  from  I96O  on,  supports  are  not  set  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity.    The  parity  shown  for  I96O  is  as  of  September  and  for  I96I,  as  of  May. 
5/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  2  percent  less  than  these  farm- 
sales  weight  figures.    €J  Marketing  quota  not  in  effect  since  less  than  two-thirds  of  growers 
voting  approved.    Jj  Through  J\ine  23  about  1.2  million  pounds,   5^   xiercent  of  auction  deliveries . 
•X-  Preliminary  estimate. 
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earlier,  prices  of  most  thin-crop  (C's)  and  seconds  (X*s)  and  some  heavy-crop 
(B's)  were  higher,  generally  by  1  to  2  cents.    Tips  (T's),  lower-quality  heavy- 
crop  and  the  majority  of  nondescript  were  lower,  mostly  by  2  to  3  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  auction  market  volume,  about         million  pounds  have 
been  received  at  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market,  which  opened  for  competitive 
bidding  on  April  27-     Combined  market  receipts  through  June  23  thus  totaled 
25.9  million  pounds — 79  percent  of  the  estiJBated  I96O  crop. 

The  i960  crop  is  being  supported  at  an  average  level  of  50*8  cents  a 
pound.     Ihrough  June  23,  about    5i"   percent  of  market  deliveries  were  placed 
\inder  Government  loan.    Hie  support  level  for  1961-crop  Maryland — to  be  mar- 
keted mostly  next  spring  and  summer--is  5O.8  cents,  the  same  as  for  the  crop 
now  being  marketed.    The  method  for  determining  the  Maryland  support  level  is 
similar  to  that  for  flue-cured  except  that  the  adjustment  is  made  to  what  would 
have  been  the  1959  crop  price  support  if  that  year's  crop  had  been  produced 
under  a  marketing  quota.     (See  page  31.) 

Fire-cured,  Types  21-23 

1961-62  Supplies 

This  year's  acreage  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  is 
indicated  tobe  5  percent  above  I960.    Acreage  allotments  are  mostly  the  same 
as  last  year's.     If  yields  per  acre  are  near  the  averages  of  recent  years,  this 
year's  crop  may  be  close  to  50  million  pounds--about  a  tenth  more  than  in  I96O. 

Carryover  of  fire-cured  next  October  1  is  estimated  at  115  million  pounds 
— about  8  million  less  than  last  October  1  and  lowest  since  19^6.    This  carry- 
over, together  with  the  new  crop,  will  provide  a  total  supply  approximating 
165  million  pounds--2  percent  less  than  for  the  current  year. 


Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Early  indications  are  that  in  the  October  1960-September  I96I  marketing 
year  domestic  use  of  fire-cured  may  fall  about  2  million  pounds  below  the  27|- 
million  consumed  in  1959-60,  but  the  decline  may  be  more  than  offset  by  higher 
exports.    In  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  output  of  snuff — 
principal  domestic  outlet  for  the  fire-cured  types — was  32  percent  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1959-60. 

Exports  of  fire-cured  in  the  I96O-6I  marketing  year  may  approximate  20^ 
million  po^onds,  about       million  above  those  of  1959-60--lowest  peacetime  ex- 
ports on  record.  In  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  (October 
1960-April  1961),  exports  of  Kentucky-Tenne s see  fire-cured  were  more  than  a  third 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  Netherlands,  accounting  for  over  two-fifths  of 
the  total,  took  80  percent  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  I959-6O.  Exports  to 
Prance,  ranking  second,  rose  almost  a  fifth,  and  slightly  more  than  a  year  earlier 
went  to  Switzerland,  third  ranking  outlet.    Swedish  takings  almost  doubled  to  the 
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Table  I7  .—Fire-cured  tobacco,  type  21:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearemce,  season  average  price, 

Eind  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Yeeir 

:  Production: 

Stocks, 
Oct.  1 

:  Supply 

:                 Disappearance  1/                :  Average 

•      Total      •    Domestic  *    Exports    '  P^ce 
:                   :                   :                   :    per  pound 

,    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb 

Mil.  lb.  Ct. 

Average : 

1934-38 

18»2 

30.6 

48.8 

20.1 

8.6 

11-5 

10.2 

191+1-45 

12.1 

31.3 

43.4 

15.5 

8.6 

6.9 

22.1 

1947_1^9 

12.9 

22.5 

35.4 

12.8 

j»j 

7.5 

30.4 

1950 

12.0 

23.1 

35.9 

11.3 

5.9 

5.4 

36.3 

1951 

13.4 

24.6 

38.0 

11.0 

6.3 

4.7 

39.2 

1952 

12.2 

27.0 

39.2 

10.5 

5.5 

5.0 

35.5 

1953 

9.2 

28.7 

37.9 

11.7 

6.9 

4.8 

35o6 

1954 

10.6 

26.2 

36.8 

10.2 

6.0 

4.2 

34.4 

1955 

10.5 

26.6 

37.1 

12.7 

6.7 

6.0 

31.3 

1956 

10.7 

24.4 

35.1 

10.3 

1^.8 

5.5 

39.5 

1957 

8.6 

24.8 

33.4 

9.6 

4.2 

5.4 

38.7 

1958 

9.4 

23.8 

33.2 

10.7 

5.3 

36.9 

1959 

10.0 

22.5 

32.5 

10.3 

4.9 

5.4 

37.6 

i960  2/ 

8.9 

22.2 

31  J- 

*10.5 

*4.5 

*6.o 

39.4 

Placed  under 

Govenimenb  loan 

Remaining  in 

Ps.T-it.V 

Price  \- 

Government  loan 

price  3/  V  • 

support  \ 
level  5/ 

Quantity 

Percenteige 
\         of  crop 

stocks  on 

fyta^  -^n      I96I  6/ 
lid.y  :sx,     ^  _l 

ct. 

Ct. 

MIX.  XD. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950  : 

30.3 

34.3 

2.4 

18.8 

0 

1951 

33.6 

37.4 

2.6 

19.4 

0 

1952  i 

34.8 

37.1 

2.4 

19.7 

0 

1953  : 

34.4 

35.0 

.7 

7.6 

0 

1954  : 

34.8 

34.8 

2.1 

19.8 

.5 

1955  ! 

35.8 

34.6 

1.8 

17.1 

.2 

Xi^pO  ! 

36.2 

1.7 

15.9 

1.7 

1957  : 

38.8 

38.8 

1.0 

11.6 

.8 

1958  ; 

41.8 

38.8 

2.2 

23.4 

1959  : 

41.9 

38.8 

.8 

8.1 

i960  \ 

42.5 

38.8 

•  3 

3.3 

.3 

1961  : 

43.8 

38.8 

Total  : 

iB.o 

5.B 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.     3/  Through  1959>  as  of  date  determining 
the  burley  support  level;  for  I960,  as  of  September;  for  196I,  as  of        May         \j  Data  for 
1950-57  are  parity  prices  for  all  fire-cured  tobacco — starting  with  19 58,  type  21  parity  computed 
separately.     5/  Set  at  75  percent  of  burley  support  through  1957?  but  since  has  stayed  at  1957 
level  in  accordance  with  changes  in  legislation.     6/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis 
are  somewhat  lower  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures.    *Preliminary  estimate. 
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Table  I8  —Fire-cured  tobacco,  types  22-231/:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  seaison  average 
price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(FsoTO-saJLes  weight) 


Year 

Production: 

Stocks,  \ 
Oct .  1  * 

SupdIv  : 

Total 

Disappearance  2/ 
\    Domestic  [ 

Exports  \ 

Avei'age 
pi*icG 
TDer  TXJund 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

ct. 

Average:  ; 

193l+_38  : 

90.8 

163.6 

254.4 

101.6 

43.4 

58.2 

10.0 

19l^l_l|.5  : 

139.4 

193.4 

66.4 

4l,0 

25.4 

21.0 

ighrj-k9  : 

Sk.kr 

132.1 

196.5 

57.3 

30.7 

26.6 

30.1 

1950  : 

141.8 

187.2 

64.6 

30.7 

33.9 

29.7 

1951  : 

46.1 

122.6 

160,7 

l.Q  Q 

25.8 

23.0 

40.3 

1952  : 

1^6.0 

119.9 

165.9 

48.3 

24,2 

24.1 

38,1 

1953 

39.7 

117.6 

157.3 

^.5 

26.0 

23.5 

33.3 

195^  ! 

51.6 

107.8 

159.4 

48.9 

23.9 

25.0 

38.5 

1955 

110.5 

165.2 

52.0 

24.6 

27.4 

38,4 

1956 

59.9 

113  0  2 

173  »1 

52.3 

27.5 

24.8 

36.1 

1957 

41  o9 

120.8 

162.7 

53.3 

29.5 

23.8 

36.4 

1958 

33.9 

109,4 

143.3 

44.1 

24.6 

19.5 

38.1 

1959 

43.1 

99.2 

142.3 

41.1 

22.5 

18.6 

38.3 

i960  3/ 

:  36.5 

101.2 

137-7 

^43.5 

*21.0 

*22.5 

*43.3 

Parity 
price  4/  5/ 


Price 
support 
level  6/ 


Placed  under  Government  loan 


Quantity- 


Percentage 
of  crop 


Remaining  in 
Government  loan 
stocks  on 

May  31,  1961  7/ 


!  Ct^ 

Cb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950 

:  30.3 

34,3 

9.8 

21.6 

0 

1951 

:  33.6 

37. 

4.9 

10.6 

0 

1952 

:  34.8 

37.1 

8.5 

18.4 

0 

1953 

:  34.4 

35.0 

7.5 

18.9 

0 

1954 

:  34.8 

34.8 

4.8 

9.3 

.6 

1955 

\  35.8 

34.6 

7.9 

14.4 

1.2 

1956 

!  36.2 

36.1 

18.6 

31.1 

12.2 

1957 

:  38.8 

38.8 

13.9 

33.1 

8.2 

1958 

:  41.2 

38.8 

4.4 

12.0 

2.9 

1959 

.  41.6 

38.8 

5.3 

12.3 

4.3 

i960 

!  42.9 

38.8 

3.2 

8.7 

3.2 

1961 

I  45.6 

38.8 

Total 

88.8 

32.6 

1/  Type  24  included  until  early  1950's  when  It  became  practically  nonexistent.    2/  Year  begin- 
ning October  1.     3/  Subject  to  revision.     4/  Through  1959,  as  of  date  determining  burley  support 
level;  for  I96O,  as  of  September.     5/  Data  for  1950-57  are  parity  prices  for  all  fire-cured 
tobacco — starting  with  I958,  types  22-23  parity  computed  separately.     6/  Set  at  75  percent  of 
burley  support  through  1957,  but  since  has  stayed  at  1957  level  in  accordance  with  changes  in 
legislation.     7/  Acttial  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  are  somewhat  lower  than  these  farm- 
sales  weight  figures.    ^Preliminary  estimate. 
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largest  in  5  years,  while  exports  to  Belgium  were  more  than  twice  those  in 
October  1959-April  i960.     Other  countries  taking  more  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire- 
cured  than  a  year  ago  were  Denmark  and  Italy.     On  the  other  hand,  moderately 
less  went  to  Germany,  and  substantially  less,  to  Egypt  suid  Norway. 

Exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  in  October  1960-April  I96I  were  about  a 
third  above  those  a  year  earlier.     The  United  Kingdom,  leading  country  of  destina- 
tion, took  a  little  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1959-^0.     But  Norway, 
ranking  second,  more  than  doubled  her  relatively  small  takings  of  a  year  earlier. 
There  were  also  substantial  percentage  increases  in  exports  to  Sweden,  V/est 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  but  NetherlcUids  and  Australia  each  took  moderately  less 
than  a  year  earlier.    No  Virginia  fire-cured  as  yet  was  reported  as  going  to 
Austria. 

Prices  and  Price  Supports 

The  i960  season  average  price  for  the  combined  fire-cured  types  was  a 
record  h2^  cents  a  pound  —  over  a  tenth  more  thein  received  for  the  1959  crop. 
Virginia  fire-cured,  type  21,  averaged  39*^  cents  a  pound  —  5  percent  more  than 
in  the  previous  year  and  barely  below  the  1956  record  average.    The  season  aver- 
age for  Kentucky-Tennessee  type  22  was  ^3*9  cents  —  an  eighth  above  1959  and  an 
all-time  high.    For  Kentucky-Tennessee  type  23,  the  196O  season  average  v^as  kl.k 
cents  —  ih  percent  above  the  previous  season  and  also  record  high. 

The  Government  price  support  level  for  I96O  fire-cured  was  3S.8  cents  per 
pound.    About  3^  million  pounds  were  placed  under  Government  loan,  equal  to  about 
8  percent  of  the  crop.    Marketing  quotas  will  apply  to  the  I961  and  the  following 
two  fire-cured  crops.     The  price  support  level  for  I96I  Virginia  and  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured  is  38* 8  cents  per  pound  —  the  same  as  for  the  I960  crop. 
The  method  for  determining  the  support  level  for  fire-cured  tobacco  is  the  same 
as  for  flue-cured.     (See  page  31,) 

Dark  Air-Cured  ajid  Sun-Cured,  Types  35-37 

1961-62  Supplies 

The  1961  indicated  acreage  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  is  3  percent  larger, 
and  of  sun-cured,  5^"  percent  larger,  than  last  year.    Allotments  for  most  farms 
are  the  same  as  in  I96O.     If  yields  per  acre  are  near  the  average  of  the  recent 
3  years,  this  year's  production  of  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  tobacco  would 
approximate  20^  million  pounds  —  2  percent  more  than  the  I96O  crop. 

Carryover  of  types  35-37  on  October  1  (beginning  of  the  I96I-62  marketing 
year)  is  estimated  at  near  61  million  pounds  —  about  5  million  less  than  last 
October  and  lowest  since  19^6.    This  carryover,  together  with  the  new  crop,  would 
provide  a  total  supply  for  I96I-62  of  about  82  million  pounds  —  5  percent  less 
than  for  the  current  year. 
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Table  ly. — ^Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35-36:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 

price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

Product ion J 

Oct .  1  ' 

Supply  : 

Tcbeu. 

Disappeeo-ance  1/ 
Domestic  . 

Exports 

Average 
price 
per  pound 

Mil  .   1  b • 

I'LL  1.  «     -Lv-/  0 

Mi  1  Th 

(Jw  • 

Ave3?age :  : 

I93M8  : 

32.5 

60.1 

92.6 

36.0 

24.3 

11.7 

8.7 

19*^1-14-5  : 

61.2 

95.8 

37.2 

31.3 

5.9 

20.4 

1947-49  ; 

33.0 

71.2 

104.2 

30.4 

21.3 

9.1 

27.2 

25.1 

76.8 

101.9 

^2.Q 

22.6 

1951  : 

27.7 

68.9 

96.6 

26.4 

18.5 

7.9 

34.3 

1952  : 

30.1 

70.2 

100.3 

25,2 

19.2 

5.0 

31.6 

1953  : 

23.6 

75.2 

98.8 

26.7 

20.1 

6.6 

25.2 

195^+  : 

30.k 

72.1 

102.5 

25.9 

16.3 

9.6 

34.3 

1955  : 

27.8 

76.6 

104.  If 

23.6 

18.4 

5.2 

31.8 

1956 

30.7 

80.8 

111.5 

34.0 

23.4 

10.6 

34.0 

1957 

19.8 

77.5 

97.3 

24.8 

18.5 

6.3 

36.1 

1958 

16*1 

72.5 

88.6 

25.0 

17.5 

7.5 

38.4 

1959 

19.3 

63.6 

82.9 

21.9 

16.4 

5.5 

34.5 

i960  2/ 

18.2 

61.0 

79.2 

^-22 , 6 

--17.8 

*4.8 

37.4 

Parity 
price  3/ 


Price 
support 
level  4/ 


Placed  under  Government  loan 


Quantity 


Percentage 
of  crop 


Remaining  in 
Government  loan 
stocks  on 

May  31,  1961  5/ 


!  CU 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950 

:  27.2 

30.5 

4.1 

16.3 

0 

1951 

:  29.6 

33.2 

7.3 

26.4 

0 

1952 

:  30.5 

33  oO 

6/9.9 

32.9 

0 

1953 

:  -  30.2 

31.1 

7.5 

31.8 

0 

1954 

:  29.4 

30.9 

7.2 

23.7 

1.0 

1955 

:  30.4 

30.8 

6.3 

22.7 

.6 

1956 

:  31-0 

32.1 

6.6 

21.5 

6.0 

1957 

:  33.2 

34.5 

3.0 

15.2 

2.5 

1958 

36.0 

34.5 

.5 

2.7 

.3 

1959 

36.8 

34.5 

3.7 

19.2 

3.6 

i960  i 

37.8 

34.5 

2.2 

12.2 

2.2 

1961 

40.5 

34.5 

Total 

58.3 

16.2 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.  2/  Subject  to  revision.  3/  Through  1959?  as  of  date  determining 
burley  support  level;  for  I96O,  as  of  September;  for  I96I,  as  of  May.  4/  Set  at  66-2/3  per- 

cent of  burley  support  through  1957?  but  since  has  stayed  at  1957  level  in  accordance  with 
chajages  in  legislation,     5/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  are  somewhat  lower  than 
these  fajrm-sales  weight  figures.     6/  An  additional  200,000 pounds  under  option  to  British  manu- 
facturers were  pledged  for  CCC  loans  but  purchased  and  shipped  by  mid-1953'  ^Preliminary 
estimate . 
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Table  20o-— Sun-ciired  tobacco,  type  37:    Domeatic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average  price, 

and  price  s\ipport  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Faim-sales  weight) 


Year 

:  Production: 

Stocks, 
Oct.  1 

:  Supply 

:                 Disappesuremce  1/ 
!      Total      !    Domestic  i  Exports 

:  Average 
:  price 
:  per  pound 

:    Milo  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.       Mil.  lb.       Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

Average : 

I93M8 

2.7 

2.7 

5.4 

2.6 

11.5 

I9UI-45 

2.1^ 

3.2 

5.6 

2.6 

28,1 

3.0 

3.6 

6.6 

3.0 

30.7 

1950 

3.6 

4.0 

7.6 

3.5 

3.0 

0.5 

33.9 

1951 

if.O 

4.1 

8.1 

3.8 

3.1 

.7 

34.6 

1952 

3.7 

4.3 

8.0 

4.0 

3.4 

.6 

31.6 

1953 

2.9 

h,0 

6.9 

3.2 

2.7 

.5 

31.8 

195^ 

3.7 

3.7 

3.2 

2.7 

.5 

32.2 

7.5 

2.9 

2.1 

.8 

25.3 

1956 

3.2 

4.6 

7.8 

2.5 

1.9 

.6 

35.7 

1957 

2.7 

5.3 

8.0 

2.5 

1.9 

.6 

34.0 

1958 

!  1.9 

5.5 

7.4 

2.5 

2.2 

.3 

36.8 

P  P 

U  q 

7.1 

1.9 

1.6 

.3 

34.4 

7.0 

*2.1 

*1.8 

*.3 

37.9 

Placed  under  Govemmeirt  loan 

:    Remaining  in 

Parity 

support  [ 

Percentage 

:  Government  loan 

;       price  3/ 

level  4/  i 

Quantity  : 

of  crop 

:       stocks  on 

:  May  31,  1961 

ct. 

1,000  lb. 

Pet. 

1,000  lb. 

1950  ' 

Zh.2 

30.5 

0.9 

0 

1951 

37.5 

33.2 

59 

1.5 

0 

1952  : 

37.7 

33.0 

84 

2.3 

0 

1953 

35.6 

31.1 

2U 

.8 

0 

195^  ! 

3i+.5 

30.9 

123 

3.3 

0 

1955 

34.1 

30.8 

72 

2.2 

0 

1956  ! 

33.0 

32.1 

103 

3.2 

0 

1957  : 

35.5 

34.5 

11 

.4 

0 

1958  ! 

37.5 

34.5 

29 

.  1.5 

0 

1959  ! 

38.0 

3^.5 

24 

1.1 

0 

i960  ! 

38.1+ 

3^.5 

4 

.2 

0 

1961  ! 

39.9 

34.5 

Total  ; 

567 

0 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.  2/  Subject  to  revision.  3/  Through  1959,  as  of  date  determining 
burley  support  level;  for  I96O,  as  of  September;  for  I96I,  as  of   May.  4/  Set  at  66-2/3  per- 

cent of  burley  support  through  1957>  but  since  has  stayed  at  I957  level  in  accordance  with  changes 
in  legislation.    *Preliiiiinary  estimate. 
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Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

In  the  year  ending  September  30^  domestic  use  of  dark  air-  and  sun-cured 
may  be  moderately  above  the  18  million  pounds  consumed  in  1959-60.    As  combined 
manufacture  of  plug,  twist  end  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco --major  outlet  for  these 
types--in  October  1960-April  1961  was  running  5  percent  below  a  year  ago,  indi- 
cations are  that  use  in  nonchewing  uses  may  have  increased. 

Exports  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  in  196O-61  may  be  aroimd  5  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight) — about  an  eighth  less  than  in  1959-60.     In  the  first 
7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  exports  of  One  Sucker  (type  35)  were 
not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  those  a  year  earlier.    Belgium,  by  far  the  prin- 
cipal outlet,  cut  takings  nearly  75  percent.    More  One  Sucker  than  a  year  ago 
went  to  Congo  Republic  and  Trinidad,  but  less  was  exported  to  Denmark.  None 
was  reported  as  going  to  Finland,  which  received  a  significant  (quantity  in  the 
comparable  period  of  1959-60. 

During  October  1960-April  I96I,  exports  of  Green  River  (type  36)  dropped 
43  percent  below  those  of  a  year  ago.    Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  accounting 
for  nearly  three -fourths  of  the  total,  fell  by  about  30  percent.    Only  minor 
q^uantities  went  to  Belgium,  which  was  the  second  ranking  market  in  1959-60. 
The  Congo  Republic  took  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  there  was  a  reduction  in  ex- 
ports to  Australia. 

In  the  past  5  years,  well  over  half  of  all  exports  of  dark  air-cured 
tobacco  went  out  in  the  form  of  Black  Fat,  a  semi -processed  product.  Exports 
of  Black  Fat  in  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  were  2  percent 
larger  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  1959-60.    There  was  a  decline  of  9 
percent  and  7  percent,  respectively,  in  shipments  to  Nigeria  and  Ghana--the 
top  two  markets.    But  exports  to  French  West  Africa  jumped  65  percent,  while 
there  were  large  percentage  gains  in  those  to  Spanish  Africa  and  Bahamas.  Ship- 
ments to  Cameroun  fell  off  appreciably,  and  none  was  reported  as  going  to  Ca- 
nary Islands. 

Prices  and  Price  Supports 

The  i960  season  price  for  the  combined  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  tobacco 
crop  was  37i"  cents  per  pound- -about  9  percent  above  1959  ^ii"t  2  percent  below 
the  I95S  peak.  One  Sucker  (type  35)  averaged  38-^  cents --about  a  tenth  more 
than  in  the  previous  year  and  second  highest  on  record.  The  196O  crop  of  Green 
River  (type  36)  brought  an  average  of  35'^  cents --up  k  percent  from  1959  Sind. 
also  the  second  highest  on  record.  The  price  average  for  I96O  Virginia  fire- 
c\ired  at  a  record  37-9  cents  was  a  tenth  above  1959* 

The  level  of  price  support  for  I960  dark  air-cured  and  sun-cured  was 
3^^  cents  per  pound--the  same  as  for  the  preceding  3  crops.     In  the  recent 
season,  loan  placements  (virtually  all  consisting  of  types  35-36)  were  sub- 
stantially lower  than  in  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  a  sharp  reduction  in 
"type  35*    Total  deliveries  for  loans  comprised  11  x)ercent  of  the  combined  crop, 
compared  with  17  percent  in  the  1959  season. 
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Marketing  quotas  vill  be  applicable  to  the  I96I-63  crops  of  dark  air- 
cured,  types  35-36,  and  to  the  I96I  crop  of  Virginia  sun-cured,  type  37-  The 
Goveraraent  support  level  for  I961  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  is  3^-5  cents  per 
pound--the  same  as  for  the  1960  and  3  prior  crops.  The  method  for  determining 
the  support  level  for  these  kinds  of  tobacco  is  the  same  as  for  flue-cured. 
(See  page  3I . ) 

Before  planting  the  I962  crop,  growers  of  Virginia  sun-cured,  type  37, 
VTill  vote  in  a  referendum  on  continxaation  of  marketing  quotas  for  their  I962- 
6k  crops. 

Cigar  Tobacco,  lypes  hl-62 

1961-62  Supplies 

Filler;    Pennsylvania  filler  (type  kl)  acreage  is  indicated  at  3  per- 
cent less  than  in  each  of  the  past  2  years.     If  yields  per  acre  equal  the 
1958-60  average,  1961  production  may  total  51  million  po\ands--2  to  3  million 
less  than  last  year  and  the  year  before.    The  carryover  next  October  1  seems 
likely  to  be  about  110  million  poimds,  not  greatly  different  than  last 
October  1;  total  supply  for  196I-62  at  around  l6r  million  pounds  vo\ild  be  a 
little  lower  than  for  the  current  year. 

Ohio  filler  (types  k2~hk)  acreage  is  indicated  to  be  up  about  7  percent. 
If  yields  per  acre  eqiial  the  1959-60  average,  1961  production  would  be  72" 
million  pounds — roughly  one-eighth  larger  than  in  I960  and  largest  in  6  years. 
Carryover  next  October  1  may  total  18  million  pounds--up  a  little  compared  with 
that  date  in  1960  and  1959.    Total  supply  for  196I-62  seems  likely  to  be 
aroimd  25^  million  pounds--about  l|- million  more  than  in  196O-61  and  1959-60. 

The  Puerto  Rico  filler  (type  k6)  will  be  planted  late  this  year  and 
harvested  in  the  early  months  of  I962.    The  total  supply  (last  October  1  stocks 
plus  the  crop  harvested  this  year)  is  about  72  million  pounds — a  little  above 
the  previous  year,  but  otherwise  the  lowest  for  many  years. 

Foreign  Cigar  Tobacco  Types;    Total  arrivals  of  foreign  grown  cigar 
tobaccos  have  increased  substantially  in  the  past  2  or  3  years.      (See  table 
22).    Stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  held  in  this  coxintry  have  been  increased  due  to 
the  uncertainties  with  respect  to  this  soiirce  in  the  future.    Arrivals  from 
the  Philippine  Republic  in  each  of  the  last  three  calendar  years  have  been 
considerably  larger  than  in  prior  years.     In  I960  and  Jan\iary -April  1961, 
there  were  substantial  tobacco  arrivals  from  Dominican  Republic,  Colombia,  . 
Netherlands,  Paraguay,  Indonesia  and  Brazil;  indications  are  that  through 
April  30  the  tobaccos  from  those  countries  were  still  largely  held  in  stocks. 
Only  moderate-size  quantities  had  yet  been  used,  but  use  of  Philippine  tobacco 
has  increased  considerably  in  the  last  year  or  two  and  a  significant  quantity 
of  the  tobacco  brought  in  from  Peru  in  1959  entered  channels  of  consumption 
in  i960. 
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Table  21.--Cigar  filler  tobacco,  types  41-46:  Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


 "  7 

Year 

Produc- 
tion 

:     Stocks  : 
:   October  1  ; 

Supply 

• 
* 

\  Total 

Disappearance  1/ 
Domestic 

•  • 

Exports 

• 

Average 
— "  price  per 
]  pound 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

MUlion 

Mm  ion 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Penns 

ylvania  Seedleaf  (t^^pe  '41) 

Average  ' 

1947_49  ! 

54.6 

101.4 

156.0 

48.8 

47.8 

1.0 

27.7 

1950  '. 

56,0 

115.^ 

171.8 

45.6 

45.0 

.6 

26.4 

1951  '• 

56.2 

126.2 

182.4 

50.0 

49.3 

.7 

19.0 

1952  ! 

37.9 

132.4 

170.3 

51.2 

50.8 

.4 

25.2 

1953  ! 

38.2 

119.1 

157.3 

51.6 

51.4 

J2 

27.5 

1954 

48,8 

105.7 

154.5 

41.5 

41.4 

.1 

27.4 

1955 

45.7 

113.0 

158.7 

55.0 

54.6 

.4 

24.5 

1956 

48,4 

103.7 

152.1 

46.8 

46.6 

JZ 

24.0 

1957 

41.2 

105.3 

146,5 

42.8 

42.7 

.1 

20.5 

1958 

'.  51.D 

103.7 

154.7 

50.4 

50.1 

.3 

28.0 

1959 

!  53.5 

104.3 

157.8 

48.1 

48.0 

.1 

31.5 

1960  2/ 

!  52.7 

109,7 

162.4 

*  52.0 



28.5 

Ohio 

,  Miami  Valley  (types  42-44) 

Average: 

1947-49 

!  10.2 

24.5 

34.7 

8.7 

8.7 

26.3 

1950 

'.  10,5 

28.0 

38.5 

7.3 

7.3 

18.6 

1951 

!  7,3 

31.2 

38.5 

10.0 

10.0 

24.4 

1952 

!  8,8 

28.5 

37.3 

10.0 

10.0 

25.0 

1953 

!  6.6 

27.3 

33.9 

9.8 

9.8 

18.5 

1954 

!  a.o 

24.1 

32.1 

9.2 

9.2 

22.5 

1955 

:  7^5 

22.9 

30.4 

7J2 

7.2 

21.8 

1956 

:  6.3 

23.2 

29.5 

6.4 

6.4 

22.0 

1957 

:  4.6 

23.1 

27.7 

7a 

7.2 

22.8 

1958 

2.5 

20.5 

23.0 

5.9 

5.9 

24.2 

1959 

:  6,9 

17.1 

24.0 

6.5 

6.5 

27.3 

1  Q  An    0  > 

lyou 

:  6,6 

17.5 

24.1 

*6.0 

28.1 

:                                                         Puerto  Rico  (type  46) 

Average: 

1947-49 

':  26.4 

65,0 

91.4 

34.0 

29.8 

4J2 

24.8 

1950 

:  25,5 

51.1 

76.6 

28.8 

28.5 

.3 

28.0 

1951 

:  28.1 

47.8 

75.9 

34.1 

33.8 

.3 

30.0 

1952 

:  34.3 

41,8 

76.1 

28.9 

28.6 

,3 

32.Q 

1953 

:  34.1 

47.2 

81.3 

32.1 

32.0 

a 

30.0 

1954 

:  34.0 

49.2 

83.2 

23.9 

23.8 

.1 

30.5 

1955 

:  30.0 

59.3 

89.3 

31.7 

31.6 

.1 

25.2 

1956 

:  24.0 

37.6 

81.6 

31.3 

30.9 

.4 

30.8 

1957 

:  26.7 

50.3 

77.0 

27.4 

27.3 

.1 

27.5 

1958 

:  25.6 

49.6 

75.2 

32.8 

31.6 

30.0 

1959 

:  27.6 

42.4 

70.0 

26.2 

25.8 

.4 

32.2 

1960  2/ 

:  2«.o 

43.8 

71.8 

♦29.0 

32.0 

1/Year  beginning  October  1, 
2/ Subject  to  revision. 
•  Preliminary  estimates. 
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Table  22. — United  States  general  iujports  of  cigar  tobacco,  1957-60  and 

January-April  I961 

(Declared  y eight) 


Classification 

1957 

•  1958 

1959 

•           y  y  y 

:  i960 

.Jan. -Apr. 

and  country 

;  1961 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

Cigar  wrapper  (unstemmed): 

Cuba 

352 

748 

830 

77 

J_XXW.\h/XXC  0  J_  Or 

120 

l46 

7 

2 

Total 

562 

498 

755 

1  y  y 

832 

 to  

Cigar  filler  (steimned); 

Cuba 

8,896 

8,797 

10,155 

y     y  y 

7,580 

1  y  y^^ 

1,274 

Philippine  Republic 

235 

327 

193 

y  -y 

512 

0 

West  GemicLny 

121 

66 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

9,252 

9.190 

10,348 

8,092 

1,274 

Cigar  filler  (unstemmed): 

Cuba 

14,830 

16 , 171 

24,263 

26,084 

3,823 

Dominicaji  Republic 

0 

24 

636 

3,357 

237 

Colombia 

0 

0 

2 

1,423 

2,435 

Netherlands 

2 

0 

4 

1,338 

0 

Paraguay 

0 

0 

6 

372 

1,060 

Indonesia 

0 

0 

4 

259 

^  y  y 

561 

Brazil 

0 

0 

2 

185 

931 

Philippine  Republic           t  0 

4,264 

2,801 

150 

0 

Peru 

0 

0 

5,863 

0 

0 

Other 

13 

11 

30 

24 

68 

Total 

14,845 

20,470 

33,611 

33,192 

9,115 

Scrap: 

Cuba 

5,457 

6,977 

7,529 

\  y  y  y 

11,860 

1,586 

Philippine  Republic 

6,560 

5,479 

y  y     \  y 

6,4l6 

y  y  I  \ 

4,795 

y  \  y  y 

Spain 

0 

66 

1,224 

0 

0 

Netherlands 

!  0 

0 

0 

4 

199 

Paraguay 

0 

0 

0 

1 

252 

Other  1/                         , • 

47 

119 

479 

371 

321 

Total  1/ 

12,064 

12,641 

15,648 

21,963 

7,153 

All  classifications: 

Cuba 

29,625 

32,297 

42,695 

46,354 

6,760 

Philippine  Republic 

6,795 

10,070 

9,410 

10,389 

4,795 

Other  countries 

303 

432 

8,257 

7,336 

6,067 

Grand  total  ; 

36,723 

42,799 

60,362 

64,079 

17,622 

1/  Does  not  include  entries  under  this  classification  that  probably  were  not  for 
eventual  use  in  cigars.    From  Turkey,  1,265,000  of  scrap  arrived  in  1959,  1,123,000 
pounds  in  I960,  and  655,000  pounds  in  January-April  I961.    From  Greece,  324,000  pounds 
of  scrap  arrived  in  196O  and  252,000  pounds,  in  January-April  I961. 

Note:    General  imports  include  all  arrivals  in  the  United  States  as  distinguished 
from  "imports  for  consumption"  which  represent  merchandise  entering  into  domestic 
consumption  channels . 
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Table  23.  -Cigar  binder  tobacco,  types  51-52:  Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(  farm- sales  weight) 


Year 

Produc- 

:  Stocks 

Disappearance  1/ 

!  Average 

.  tlon 

.    October  1 

.  Supply 

.  price  per 

!  Total 

.   Domestic  . 

Exports 

[  pound 

•  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

MlUion 

MlUlon  '" 

•  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

■                                             Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  (type  51) 

Average: 

1947-49 

■  14,4 

28,5 

42.8 

14J 

12.4 

2  ^ 

1950 

'.  16^4 

27.7 

44:i 

14.3 

13.3 

1.0 

52.0 

1951 

!  14.5 

29.8 

44.3 

14.1 

13.2 

.9 

51.0 

1952 

!        14. 8 

30.2 

45,0 

14.5 

13.8 

.7 

50.0 

1953 

!  14.7 

30.5 

45,2 

13.4 

12.7 

.7 

58.4 

1954 

!  13.3 

31.8 

45.1 

11.7 

11.5 

JZ 

56.5 

1955 

12.1 

33.4 

45.5 

14.7 

14.3 

.4 

44.9 

1956 

7.5 

30.8 

38.3 

12.8 

11.3 

1:5 

59.0 

1957 

5.1 

25.5 

30.6 

8.4 

7.7 

.7 

50.0 

1958 

3.6 

22.2 

25.8 

5.8 

5.6 

54.0 

1959 

4.5 

20.0 

24.5 

4.9 

4.7 

45.0 

1960  2/ 

3.6 

19,6 

23.2 

*4.8 

,*4.5 

*.3 

44.0 

ConnecticuL 

Valley  Havana  Seed  (type  52) 

Average: 

1947-49 

14.8 

18.5 

33.3 

11.9 

9.1 

2.8 

59.2 

lyou 

15.2 

25.0 

40.2 

12.9 

11.2 

1.7 

39.8 

1  n  c  1 

1951 

11.2 

27.3 

38.5 

11.0 

9.1 

1.9 

42.6 

9.6 

27.5 

37.1 

12.9 

11.5 

1.4 

48.9 

19  00 

12.0 

24.2 

36.2 

11.9 

10.8 

1.1 

54.9 

1  O  C/f 

11.9 

24.3 

36.2 

12.9 

12.2 

.7 

44j® 

1  o  cc 

9.9 

23.3 

33.2 

11.6 

10.1 

1.5 

35.0 

1  O  C  A 

5.8 

21.6 

27.4 

7.2 

5.7 

1.5 

42.3 

190/ 

3.2 

20.2 

23.4 

7.5 

6.3 

1.2 

44.9 

1  n  CQ 
i9ob 

1.8 

15,9 

17.7 

3a 

2.6 

,6 

49.4 

1  O  CO  ' 

1959 

3.2 

14.5 

17.7 

4.0 

3.3 

.7 

41.2 

1960  2/ 

3.2 

13.7 

17.0 

*5.4 

*3.7 

*i.7 

42.8 

Average:  • 

Total  Connecticut  Valley  (types) 

1947-49  '■ 

29.2 

47,0 

76.2 

26.6 

21.5 

5.1 

56.9 

1950  = 

31.6 

52.7 

84.3 

27.2 

24.5 

2.7 

46.1 

1951  : 

25.7 

57.1 

82.8 

25.1 

22.3 

2.8 

47.3 

1952  '■ 

24.4 

57.7 

82.1 

27.4 

25.3 

2.1 

49^ 

1953  : 

26.7 

54.7 

81.4 

25.3 

23.5 

1.8 

56.8 

1954  : 

25,2 

56.1 

81.3 

24.6 

23.7 

.9 

50.6 

1955  ; 

22.0 

56.7 

78.7 

26.3 

24.4 

1.9 

40.4 

1956  : 

13.3 

52.4 

65.7 

20.0 

17.0 

3.0 

51.7 

1957  : 

8.3 

45.7 

54.0 

15.9 

14.0 

1.9 

48.2 

1958  : 

5.4 

38.1 

43.5 

9.0 

8J 

.8 

52.4 

1959 

:  7,7 

34.5 

42.2 

^.9 

8.0 

.9 

42.6 

1960  2/: 

6.8 

33,3 

40.1 

*10.2 

*8.2 

*2.0 

43.4 

1/Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/ Subject  to  revision. 

*  Preliminary  estimates. 
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Table  24.--Cigar  binder  tobacco,  types  54-55:  Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Farm- sales  weight) 


Disappearance  1/ 

Average 

Y  ear  i 

Production 

Stocks 

Supply 

price 

October  1 

Total 

:  Domestic  : 

Experts 

per 

.  pound 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Southern  Wisconsin  (type  54) 

Average: 

1947-49 

13.4 

38.3 

51.7 

12.7 

12,5 

0.2 

22.5 

lyoU 

13.2 

40.1 

53.3 

13.0 

13.0 

23.5 

X7DX 

10.4 

40.3 

50.7 

16.0 

16.0 

25.3 

8.3 

34.7 

43.0 

9.7 

8.1 

1.6 

19,5 

1953 

7.2 

33.3 

40.5 

10.0 

10.0 

24.3 

1954 

7.5 

30.5 

38.0 

9.0 

8.5 

.5 

24.3 

1  0  c  c 

1955 

6.7 

29.0 

35.7 

10.3 

9.9 

.4 

22.9 

1900 

6.8 

25.4 

32.2 

11.2 

11,0 

.2 

26.1 

19o/ 

7.6 

21.0 

28,6 

8.6 

8.2 

■  .4 

31.1 

1  0  CQ 

1900 

8.8 

20.0 

28.8 

7.9 

7.5 

.4 

34.6 

1909 

!  9.2 

20.9 

30.1 

7.9 

7.6 

,3 

29.3 

lyou  z/ 

:  9.1 

22.2 

31.3 

*8.5 

28.0 

.                                                       Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55) 

Average: 

194/-49 

!  19.6 

36.3 

55,9 

18.5 

17,5 

1.0 

28.8 

19  SO 

!  18.7 

40.8 

59.5 

16.4 

16,3 

.1 

28.1 

!  12.9 

43.1 

56.0 

15.6 

15,5 

.1 

31.3 

1 Q  c:o 
19  OZ 

;  13.6 

40.4 

54,0 

18.6 

18.4 

.2 

31.4 

!  12.8 

35.4 

48,2 

16.4 

16,1 

.3 

31.9 

1  Q  t^/l 

!  15.4 

31.8 

47,2 

1&.3 

16,1 

.2 

32.7 

I7OO 

14.3 

30.9 

45.2 

13,4 

13.1 

.3 

24.6 

1 Q 

!  13.4 

31.8 

45.2 

13.6 

13.4 

.2 

30.9 

I7O/ 

12.2 

31.6 

43.8 

17.2 

15.1 

2.1 

33.5 

!  13.0 

26.6 

39,6 

14.3 

12.0 

2.3 

35.2 

1707 

!  11.6 

25.3 

36.9 

12.5 

11,6 

.9 

37.1 

1960  2/ 

!  13,5 

24.4 

37.9 

*13.0 

30.6 

•                                                     Total  Wisconsin  types  (54-55) 

l74/-4y 

33.0 

74.6 

107.6 

31.2 

30.0 

1.2 

26.2 

1950 

3i.9 

80.9 

112.8 

29.4 

29.3 

.1 

26.2 

1951 

!  23.3 

83.4 

106.7 

31,6 

31.5 

.1 

28.6 

1952 

21.9 

75.1 

97.0 

28.3 

26.5 

1,8 

26.9 

1953 

'.  20.0 

68,7 

88.7 

26.4 

26.1 

.3 

25.8 

1954 

:  22.9 

62.3 

85.2 

25.3 

24.6 

,7 

30,0 

1955 

:  21.0 

59.9 

80,9 

23.7 

23,0 

.7 

24.1 

1956 

:  20.2 

57.2 

77.4 

24.8 

24,4 

,4 

29,3 

1957 

:  19,8 

52.6 

72.4 

2Si8 

23,3 

2.5 

32.6 

1958 

:  21.8 

46.6 

68,4 

22,2 

19,5 

2.7 

35.0 

1959 

:  20.8 

46.2 

67,0 

-20.4 

19,2 

1.2 

33.7 

L960  2/ 

:  22,6 

46.6 

69,2 

*21,5 

*20.5 

*1.0 

29.6 

1/Year  beginning  October  1. 


2/ Subject  to  revision. 
*  Preliminary  estimates. 
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Table 25 »-- Cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  types  61-62:  Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Farm- sales  weight) 


Disappearance  1/ 

Average 

Year  : 

Production 

Stocks 

Supply 

price 

.      July  1 

Total 

:     Domestic  : 

Exports 

per 

pound 

MlUion 

Million 

MUlion 

Million 

MIQion 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Connecticut  Valley  Shade-grown  (type  61) 

Average:  . 

1947-49  '. 

10.2 

11.0 

21.0 

8.9 

268.3 

1950  '. 

9.1 

13.6 

22.7 

9.7 

205.0 

1951  . 

8.2 

13.0 

21J2 

8.3 

205.0 

1952  . 

8.9 

12.9 

21.8 

10.8 

210.0 

1953 

10.3 

11.0 

21.3 

9.9 

205.0 

1954 

9.9 

11.4 

21.3 

10.2 

215.0 

1955 

8.8 

11.1 

19^ 

9.3 

215.0 

1956 

10.3 

10.6 

20.9 

9.5 

190.0 

1957 

11.8 

11.4 

23.2 

10.1 

205.0 

1958 

10.2 

13.1 

23.3 

10.3 

6.9 

3.4 

235.0 

1959 

10.7 

13.0 

23.7 

8,6 

6.1 

2.5 

210.0 

1960  2/ 

12.0 

15.1 

27.1 

*11.1 

*8.5 

*2.6 

225.0 

Georgia-Florida  Shade  - 

-grown  (type  62) 

Average: 

1947-49 

:  5.2 

3.8 

9.1 

4.3 

235.0 

1950 

!  6.4 

5.9 

12.3 

5.4 

200.0 

1  o  e  1 

!  6.8 

6.9 

13.7 

5.4 

180.0 

1  Q  CO 

!  5.8 

8.3 

14^ 

5.8 

1£0JD 

1953 

!  4.5 

8.3 

12.8 

6.0 

195.0 

1954 

!  6.6 

6.8 

13.4 

6.5 

195.0 

1955 

!  6.8 

6.9 

13.7 

7.3 

185.0 

1956 

6.8 

6.4 

13.2 

6.1 

180.0 

1957 

!  7.1 

7.1 

14.2 

6.7 

190.0 

1958 

:*  6.3 

7.5 

13.8 

6.5 

4.6 

1.9 

185.0 

1959 

:  7-8 

7.3 

15J 

7,5 

6.2 

1,3 

195.0 

1960  2/ 

:  9.0 

7.6 

16.6 

*6.4 

*5.4 

*1.0 

200.0 

:                                               Total  Shade-grown  (t>pes  61-62) 

Average: 

1947-49 

:  15.3 

14.8 

30.1 

13.3 

11.2 

2.1 

257.0 

1950 

:  15.5 

19.4 

34.9 

14.9 

11.3 

3.6 

203.0 

:  14.9 

20.0 

34.9 

13.7 

10.1 

3.6 

194.0 

1952 

:  14.7 

21.2 

35.9 

16.6 

12.2 

4.4 

198.0 

1953 

14.8 

19.3 

34.1 

15.9 

12.2 

3.7 

202.0 

1954 

:  16.4 

18.2 

34.6 

16.6 

12.4 

4.2 

207.0 

1955 

:  15.6 

18.0 

33.6 

16.6 

11.5 

5.1 

202.0 

1956 

:  17.2 

17.0 

34.2 

15.7 

11.2 

4.5 

186.0 

1957 

:  18.9 

18.5 

37.4 

16.8 

11.5 

5.3 

199.0 

1958 

:  16.5 

20.6 

37.1 

16.8 

11.5 

5.3 

216.0 

1959 

:  18.5 

20.3 

38.8 

16.1 

12.3 

3.8 

204.0 

I960  2/ 

:  21.0 

'?2.7 

43.7 

•  17.5 

*13.9 

*3.6 

214.0 

1/Year  beginning  July  1. 


2/ Subject  to  revision. 
*  Preliminary  Estimates. 
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Binder:    Acreage  of  the  cigar  "binder  types  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
(types  5I-52)  may  be  down  more  than  a  fifth  from  last  year.    Allotments  were 
cut  10  percent.     If  yields  per  acre  equal  the  I958-6O  average,  this  year's 
production  would  be  about  5^"  million  pounds  —  1  I/3  million  below  last  year 
and  a  near-record  low.     Carryover  of  these  types  next  October  1  seem  likely  to 
total  around  30  million  pounds — almost  a  tenth  below  last  October  1  and  a 
record  low.    The  total  supply  for  I96I-62  at  probably  35  or  36  million  pounds 
may  be  5  oi"  6  million  less  than  for  the  current  year  and  smallest  on  record. 

As  of  March  1,  farmers'  intentions  in  Wisconsin  were  to  increase  the 
acreage  of  tj'pes        and  55^  mostly  in  the  Northern  Wisconsin  type  55.     If  the 
increases  are  borne  out  and  yields  equal  the  1958-60  average,  this  year's 
production  of  these  types  would  total  about  2h  million  pounds,  nearly  7  per- 
cent above  last  year's  outturn  and  the  most  since  1950.    Carryover  next 
October  1  seems  likely  to  be  near  k-Q  million  pounds  —  the  largest  for  that 
date  in  k  years — and  total  supply  for  I96I-62  at  around  72  million  pounds  would 
exceed  those  in  each  of  the  previous  3  years  by  roughly  2  to  5  million  pounds. 

Wrapper:    Acreage  of  shade-grown  cigar  wrapper  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
(type  61 )  and  in  Georgia-Florida  (type  62)  may  be  down  about  k  and  7  percent, 
respectively,  from  last  year.     If  yields  per  acre  equal  the  I958-6O  average, 
1961  production  of  shade-grown  wrapper  will  be  about  l8^  million  pounds — 
roughly  one-eighth  lower  than  the  record  outturn  of  last  year.     Carryover  on 
July  1  is  estimated  at  about  26  million  pounds — a  seventh  larger  than  a  year 
ago  and  a  record  high.    The  total  supply  of  shade-grov/n  wrapper  types  for  I96I- 
62 — the  carryover  plus  this  year's  crop — may  approximate  U5  million  pounds,  up 
about  1  million  from  the  I96O-6I  level  and  the  largest  on  record. 

Disappearance  and  Exports 

Filler:    According  to  preliminary  indications,  disappearance  of  Penn- 
sylvania filler  in  the  year  ending  September  30  may  be  about  52  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight)--8  percent  more  than  in  1959-60  and  largest  since  1955-56. 
Disappearance  of  Ohio  filler  may  total  about  6  million  pounds — possibly  a  little 
less  than  in  1959-60.    Disappearance  of  Puerto  Rican  filler  seems  likely  to  be 
up  moderately  from  the  5-year  low. of  last  year  and  might  be  28  or  29  million 
pounds;  this  would  be  2  or  3  million  pounds  above  1959-60.     Exports  of  cigar 
filler  types  thus  far  in  I96O-6I  have  been  less  than  100,000  pounds  and 
domestic  use  accounts  for  nearly  all  the  disappearance. 

Imported  cigar  tobaccos  entering  channels  of  consumption  during  the 
first  7  months  of  the  I96O-6I  marketing  year  have  been  a  little  larger  than  in 
the  comparable  period  of  1959-60.     Less  Cuban  tobacco  was  used  but  this  was 
more  than  offset  by  increases  in  the  use  of  Philippine  and  other  foreign  tobac- 
cos.   During  October  1960-April  I96I,  about  l6|-  million  pounds  (unstemmed 
weight  equivalent)  of  Cuban  tobacco  entered  channels  of  consumption — 13  per- 
cent less  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  1959-60.     However,  the  Philippine 
tobacco  imported  for  consumption  rose  to  about  9  million  pounds  (unstemmed 
weight)  —  35  percent  more  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The 
October  1960-April  I96I  imports  for  consumption  of  cigar  tobaccos  from 
Dominican  Republic,  Peru,  Netherlands,  Colombia,  Paraguay  and  Indonesia  totaled 
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2.2  million  pounds  (unsteimned  weight),  over  twice  as  much  as  in  those  months 
during  1959-60.  Prior  to  1959  imports  of  cigar  filler  from  these  countries, 
if  any,  were  negligible. 

Binder;    Preliminary  indications  are  that  disappearance  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  types  in  the  year  ending  September  30  may  range  around  10 
million  pounds.    Domestic  use  may  be  up  a  little  from  the  record  low  of  1959- 
60,  and  exports  will  exceed  last  year's  due  mainly  to  a  substantial  purchase 
by  Spain  of  type  52  Havana  Seed  tobacco  frcrri  Government  loan  stocks.  During 
October  1960-April  I96I,  exports  of  type  52  to  VJest  Germany  about  equaled 
those  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier.    Denmark  doubled  her  takings  of 
Broadleaf  type  51  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Wisconsin  binder  types  in  the  year  ending 
September  30  might  be  21  or  22  million  pounds — a  little  above  the  low  1959-60 
total  of  20. k  million  pounds.    Scrap  chewing  tobacco  is  the  major  outlet  for 
Wisconsin  tobacco.    Production  of  scrap  chewing  has  been  fairly  stable  thus 
far  this  marketing  year.    Less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  Wisconsin  tobacco 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  scrap  chewing  manufacture  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
The  October  1960-April  I96I  exports  of  Wisconsin  tobacco  were  a  little  less 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1959-60.    Less  went  to  West  Germany  but  East  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  each  took  some  in  contrast  with  none  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier. 

Wrapper;    Total  disappearance  of  shade  grown  wrapper  types  61-62  in  the 
year  ending  June  30  is  estimated  at  about  17^  million  pounds — roughly  1-|- 
million  more  than  in  1959-60  and  a  record  high.    Most  of  the  increase  appears 
to  be  in  the  domestic  use  of  Connecticut  Valley  wrapper  type  6I,  which  was 
unusually  low  in  1959-60;  the  domestic  use  of  Georgia-Florida  may  be  down 
some  from  its  relatively  high  1959-60  figure. 

During  July  1960-April  I96I,  exports  of  Connecticut  Valley  shade 
tobacco  at  about  2  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  slightly  exceeded  the 
lower- than-usual  shipments  in  those  months  of  1959-60.    Less  went  to  West 
Germany,  the  leading  outlet,  but  increased  quantities  went  to  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  Canary  Islands,  and  East  Germany.    The  July  1960-April  196I  exports 
of  Georgia-Florida  wrapper  at  about  800,000  pounds  were  more  than  a  third 
below  those  during  the  same  period  of  1959-60.    There  were  substantial  de- 
creases in  shipments  to  West  Germany  and  East  Germany.    None  was  reported 
going  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  contrast  with  a  significant  quantity  a  year 
earlier.    However,  these  declines  were  partly  offset  by  a  fairly  sizable  ship- 
ment to  the  Netherlands . 

Prices  and  Price  Supports 

Prices  for  the  I96O  crop  of  Pennsylvania  filler  averaged  28-|  cents  per 
pound — 3  cents  lower  than  for  the  1959  crop  but  above  most  other  recent  years. 
The  i960  average  price  of  Ohio  filler  types  was  28.1  cents  per  pound — eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  above  1959  and  highest  on  record  except  for  19^5-^7 • 
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Table  26. --Cigar  tobacco  types:    Government  price  support  levels 
1959-61,  and  season  average  prices,  1959-60 


1959 

i960 

:  I96I 

Type 

.      Price  ; 
support 
level  1/  ; 

Season 
average 
price 

.      Price  . 

support 
;    level  1/  ; 

Season 

average 

price 

Price 
.  support 
;  level  1/ 

Cents  per 
pound 

Cents  per 
pound 

Cents  per 
pound 

Cents  per 
poirnd 

Cents  per 
pound 

Ohio  cigar  filler,  types  k2-kk 
Puerto  Rican  filler,  type  k-6 

23.^ 
29.7 

27.3 
32.2 

23A 
29.7 

28.1 

32. G 

23.h 
29.7 

Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  Dinder, 
type  51 

39-6 

U5.0 

39-6 

kk.O 

39-6 

Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed 
binder,  type  52 

39.6 

i)-1.2 

39-6 

k2.8 

39.6 

Southern  Wisconsin  binder,  type  5^ 
Northern  Wisconsin  binder,  type  55 

26.5 
32.0 

29-3 

37.1 

26.5 
32.0 

28.0 
30.6 

26.5 
32.0 

1/  For  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed,  type  53:    1959,  I960  and  I96I,  26.5  cents. 


Table  27. --Cigar  tobacco  price  support  operations,  quantities  placed  under  loan, 
1950-60,  and  remaining  under  loan  May  31 ^  I96I 


Puerto 

:  Ohio 

:  Conn. 

:  Conn. 

:  So. 

:  No. 

Crop  year 

:  Rican, 

:  types 

:  Valley, 

:  Valley, 

:  Wis., 

:  Wis., 

:  Total 

:    type  k6 

:  k2-kh 

:    type  5I 

:    type  52 

:  type 

:  type  55 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

poimds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1950 

0.3 

2.6 

0.1 

3.7 

l.i; 

0.6 

1/11-5 

1951 

1.1 

.6 

1.7 

2.7 

k.a 

.1 

1/11 -0 

1952 

1.1^ 

W  0 

Price 

S  u  p  p  0  r 

*  M 

l.k 

1953 

l.i^ 

2.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1/10.3 

195^ 

5.1 

1.2 

3.h 

1.3 

.9 

12.7 

1955 

2.8  ■ 

.8 

7.8 

5.2 

A 

3.1 

20.1 

1956 

1-5 

.k 

1.7 

1.6 

.1 

.9 

6.2 

1957 

2.0 

.1 

2.5 

.h 

.3 

5-3 

1958 

2.0 

0 

•  3 

.1 

0 

.1 

2.5 

1959 

1.8 

0 

1.5 

.2 

.9  ' 

3/ 

k.k 

i960 

.7 

0 

1.6 

2.5 

3.2 

3.2 

11.2 

Total 

20.1 

8.1; 

18.0 

21.6 

11.1 

1/96.6 

Remaining  as  of 

May  31,  1961 

■  7 

0 

8.9 

k.i 

3.7 

22.3 

1/  Includes  2.8  million  pounds  of  1950  crop  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  (type  kl)  and  negligible 
amounts  from  the  1950,  1951,  and  I953  crops  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  seed  (type  53). 
2/  Price  support  not  in  effect  because  marketing  quotas  were  disapproved  by  growers.     3/  Less 
than  50,000  pounds. 
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Prices  for  the  i960  Connecticut  Broadleaf  (type  51)  crop  averaged  hh.O 
cents  per  pound,  and  for  the  Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  crop,  k2.d 
cents  per  pound.    The  type  51  price  was  a  little  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and 
the  type  52  price  averaged  a  little  higher  t:ian  in  1959*    The  G<y  ernment  price 
support  level  for  the  I96O  crops  of  the  Connecticut  types  was  39*6  cents  per 
pound.     Over  two-fifths  of  the  type  51  crop  and  over  three-fourths  of  the  type 
52  crop  were  placed  under  Government  loan. 

The  i960  crops  of  Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55)  and  Southern  Wisconsin 
(type  5^)  brought  prices  which  averaged  30.6  and  28.0  cents  per  pound, 
respectively.    The  type  55  average  price  was  down  about  I8  percent  from  a 
year  earlier  when  it  was  highest  since  19^6.    The  type  5^    average  price  was- 
about       percent  below  1959  and  19  percent  below  1958^  when  it  was  second 
highest  on  record.     The  G<v  ernment  price  support  levels  for  I96O  crops  were 
32.0  cents  per  pound  for  type  55  and  26.5  cents  for  type  5^-    Almost  a  fourth 
of  the  type  55  crop  and  over  a  third  of  the  type  5^  crop  were  placed  under 
Government  loan.    Deliveries  of  Wisconsin  tobacco  for  Government  loans  far 
exceeded  most  other  recent  years  when  either  comparatively  little  or  moderate 
quantities  went  under  loan. 

The  1961  crops  of  Ohio  filler  (types  k2-kh) ,  Puerto  Rico  filler  (type 
46),  Connecticut  Valley  binder  (types  51-52)  and  Wisconsin  binder  (types  5U- 
55)  v-_ll  receive  Government  price  support  at  the  same  levels  as  in  I96O. 
(See  table  26).    The  saire  general  method  is  used  to  set  support  levels  for 
cigar  types  as  for  flue-cured.     (See  page  131).    Government  price  support  for 
Pennsylvania  filler  (type  kl)  is  not  available  since  growers  have  consistently 
voted  against  placing  a  marketing  quota  in  effect  for  this  type. 

The  i960  season  average  price  of  Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown  tobacco 
(type  61)  was  $2.25  per  pound — 15  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  For 
Georgia-Florida  shade-grown  tobacco  (type  62),  it  was  $2.00  per  pound — 5  cents 
above  a  year  earlier.    Legislation  does  not  provide  for  Government  price 
supports  or  marketing  quotas  for  these  two  types. 


The  next  issue  of  The  Tobacco  Situation  is 
scheduled  for  release  September  29,  Al-i. 
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Table  28. --Tobacco  leaf 

represented 

in  stocks  of  tobacco  sheet  on 

specified  dates  1/ 

(Reported  weight) 

i960 

1961 

Types 

April  1 

:       July  1  : 

October  1 

January  1  : 

April  1 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

Flue-cured  (types  11-14) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

75 
2,442 

2,517 

88 
2,938 
3,026 

90 
2,402 
2,492 

116 
2,298 
2,4l4 

124 
2,809 
2,933 

Burley  (type  31) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

0 

1,572 
1,572 

0 

1,500 
1,500 

0 

iMl 

0 

1,064 
1,064 

0 

1,397 
1,397 

Foreign  grown  (type  90) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

51 
127 
178 

60 
181 
24l 

53 
218 
271 

84 
242 
326 

86 
283 
369 

Total  for  cigarettes 
(including  smoking  tobacco) 

Unstemme 

Stemmed  2/ 
Subtotal  2/  ■ 

^,158 
4,284 

148 
4,642 
4,790 

1^3 
4,094 
4,237 

200 
3,630 
3,830 

210 
515 
4,725 

Pennsylvania  (type  4l) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

118 

189 
307 

68 
251 
319 

44 
235 
279 

80 
243 
323 

^9 
312 
361 

Connecticut  Va_Lley  (type  5IJ 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

347 
237 
584 

310 

229 

539 

305 

206 

511 

329 
210 

539 

355 
292 

647 

Connecticut  Valley  (type  52 ) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

369 
0 

369 

191 

0 

191 

190 

0 

190 

171 

0 

171 

236 
130 
366 

Northern  V/isconsm  (type  55 J 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

121 

8 

129 

182 
7 

189 

214 

8 

222 

199 
32 
231 

185 
3 

188 

Connecticut  Valley  (type  61) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

46 
419 
465 

^5 
335 
380 

64 
384 
448 

40 
360 

400 

68 
430 
498 

Cuba-Havana  (type  ol; 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

11 
0 
11 

18 

0 
18 

23 
0 

23 

78 
6 

A)i 

90 
9 

no 

Total  for  cigars 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

1,018 
900 
1,918 

816 
874 
1,690 

845 
893 
1,738 

900 
893 

1,793 

985 

1,222 
2,207 

Grand  total  for  all  types 

6,202 

6,480 

5,975 

5,623 

6,932 

1/  Does  not  include  tobacco  stems  added  in  manufacturing  process.  2J  Includes  very  small  quantity  of 
f-laryland  (type  32).    _2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  mostly  other  cigar  types  :iot  jiparately  listed. 
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Table  30.  Cash  receipts  from  tobacco  compared  with  total  cash  receipts 

from  all  farm  commodities,  selected  States  and  United  States, 
average  1954-58,  annual  1959-60 


'              Average  1954- 

58 

1959 

■ 

4 

1960  1/ 

•       Cash  receipts 

Tobacco 
as  per- 
centage 
of 
total 
receipts 

Cash  receipts 

Tobacco 
as  per- 
centage 
of 
total 
receipts 

Cash  receipts 

Tobacco 
as  per- 
centage 
of 
total 

receipts 

:  Total 

Tobacco 

Total 

Tobacco 

Total 

Tobacco 

:  MU. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  dol. 

dol. 

Pet. 

dol. 

dol. 

Pet. 

dol. 

dol. 

Pet. 

N.  C. 

959 

469 

48,9 

968 

420 

43,4 

1,076 

519 

48.2 

Ky. 

554 

229 

41.3 

571 

220 

38.5 

556 

200 

36.0 

s.  c. 

343 

85 

24.8 

355 

90 

25.4 

353 

88 

24.9 

Va. 

455 

81 

17.8 

444 

79 

17.8 

458 

85 

18.6 

Tenn. 

475 

74 

15.6 

520 

72 

13.8 

501 

62 

12.4 

Ga. 

659 

60 

9.1 

718 

64 

8.9 

782 

77 

9.8 

Conn. 

165 

22 

13.3 

155 

19 

12.3 

158 

17 

10.8 

Md.  ; 

246 

18 

7.3 

262 

18 

6.9 

280 

20 

7.1 

Fla. 

644 

21 

3.3 

806 

23 

2.9 

764 

26 

3.4 

Pa. 

751 

11 

774 

:14 

1.8 

788 

17 

2.2 

Mass.  : 

169 

8 

4.7 

157 

6 

3.8 

168 

6 

3.6 

Wis. 

1,041 

6 

.6 

1,072 

8 

.7 

1,115 

7 

.6 

Ohio 

1,000 

11 

1.1 

940 

10 

1.1 

1,004 

11 

1.1 

Ind.  : 

1,070 

7 

.7 

1,039 

8 

.8 

1,099 

7 

.6 

Ala.  : 

447 

2/ 

.1 

512 

2/ 

.1 

'529 

2/ 

.1 

Mo. 

1,015 

2 

.2 

1,140 

2 

.2 

1,136 

4 

.4 

W.  Va. 

112 

2 

1.8 

109 

2 

1.8 

106 

2 

1.9 

Subtotal 

10,105 

1,106 

10.9 

10,542 

1.055 

10.0 

10,873 

1,148 

10.6 

U.  S.  3/ 

30,677 

1,108 

3.6 

33,146 

1,056 

3.2 

33,746 

1,148 

3.4 

1/  Subject  to  revision. 

2/  Average  for  1954-58,  $270,000;  1959,  $314,000;  1960,  $379,000. 

1/  Includes  relatively  small  receipts  from  tobacco  for  States  not  separately  listed. 
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Table  31. — Tobacco  manufactures:  Net  sales,  net  income,  and  profit  ratios, 

annual  1947-60,  by  quarters  1959-61 


Net  income 


Profit 


Period 

!  Net 
sales 

Before 
Federal 
tax 

After 
Federal 
tax 

Per  dollar 
of  ^ales 

As  percentage  of 
stockholders  equity 
(annual  basis) 

Before 
Federal 
tax 

!  After 
Federal 
tax 

Before 
Federal 
tax  1 

After 
Federal 
tax 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

:  dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

1947 

:  2,641 

178 

109 

6.7 

4.1 

16.6 

10.1 

1948 

:  3,081 

257 

159 

O  mO 

1  ^  7 

1949 

:  3,061 

250 

156 

8.2 

5.1 

20  J2 

12.6 

1950 

:  3,129 

281 

152 

9.0 

4.9 

21.3 

11.5 

1951 

:  3,378 

295 

129 

8.7 

3.8 

21.7 

9.5 

1952 

:  3,702 

285 

120 

7.7 

3.2 

19.8 

8.4 

1953 

:  3,768 

338 

138 

9.0 

3.7 

22.9 

9.4 

1954 

:  3,672 

329 

156 

9.0 

4.2 

21.5 

10.2 

1955 

3,796 

388 

183 

10.2 

4.8 

24.2 

11.4 

1956 

3,959 

413 

197 

10.4 

5.0 

24,6 

11.7 

1957 

4,262 

459 

220 

10.8 

5J2 

26.0 

12.5 

1958 

4,649 

521 

249 

11.2 

5.4 

28.2 

13.5 

1959 

4,908 

551 

265 

11.2 

5.4 

27.8 

13.4 

1960 

5,139 

577 

281 

11.2 

5.5 

27.5 

13.4 

Quarterly 

1959 

1 

1,114 

121 

58 

10.9 

5.2 

25.1 

12.0 

2 

1,264 

145 

70 

11.5 

5.5 

29.5 

14.2 

3 

1,277 

151 

72 

11.8 

5.6 

30.3 

14.4 

4  : 

1,253 

134 

65 

10.7 

5.2 

26.5 

12.8 

1960  : 

1  : 

1,172 

128 

61 

10.9 

5.2 

25.2 

12.0 

2  : 

1,320 

149 

71 

11.3 

5.4 

28.5 

13.6 

3  : 

1,333 

153 

73 

11.5 

5.5 

28.8 

13.7 

4  : 

1,314 

147 

76 

11.2 

5.8 

27.4 

14.2 

1961  : 

1  : 

1,231 

138 

65 

11.2 

5.3 

25.5 

12.0 

Note:  The  1947-50  data  lack  strict  comparability  with  the  series  beginning  1951. 


Compiled  and  adapted  from  Quarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manufacturing  Corporations,  Federal  Trade 
Commission--Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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PRICES  OF  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  MARKETED  TIED  AND  UNTIED 

By  Clarence  I.  Hendrickson 
Marketing  Economics  Division 

Most  tobacco  sold  at  auctions  is  tied  in  bundles  or  hands  of  I5  to  20 
leaves.    However,  many  growers  and  warehousemen  are  interested  in  selling  to- 
bacco untied,  mainly  because  the  cost  of  preparing  tobacco  for  market  untied 
is  less  than  for  tobacco  marketed  tied.    There  is  also  less  loss  in  weight 
because  of  less  handling  than  when  tied. 

In  Georgia-Florida,  tobacco  is  sold  at  auctions  untied.    Growers  in  other 
areas  also  taJce  advantage  of  this.    From  7  "to  10  percent  of  the  tobacco  grown 
in  South  Carolina  is  marketed  in  Georgia  aind  also  considerable  quantities  from 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.    The  Georgia  markets  open  a  week  or  two  before 
those  in  South  Carolina.    Tobacco  growers  are  anxious  to  turn  their  crop  into 
cash  and  some  take  it  to  Georgia  for  this  reason. 

During  1951-60,  the  season  average  price  at  South  Carolina  markets  has 
ranged  from  $2.^3  to  $7* 38  per  hundred  pounds  higher  than  at  Georgia  markets. 
(See  table  1. )  The  yield  and  the  quality  of  tobacco  varies  from  year  to  year 
and  from  area  to  area  depending  on  the  weather  during  the  growing  ajad  curing 
season. 


Table  1. — Flue-cured  tobacco:    Producers'  average  price  per  hundred  pounds  at 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  markets,  1951-60 


Year 

[      South  Carolina  ] 
markets, 
tied  tobacco  [ 

Georgia 
markets, 
untied  tobacco 

[Difference  between 
tied  and 
untied  tobacco 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

i960 

i  61.98 

56.87 

5.11 

1959 

63.15 

58.28 

4.87 

1958 

59.98 

57.55 

2.43 

1957 

.           :  59.73 

56.23 

3.55 

1956 

52.36 

48.46 

3.90 

1955 

54.34 

46.96 

7.38 

1954 

51.78 

46.79 

4.99 

1953 

57.41 

51.53 

5.88 

1952 

:  52.42 

49.40 

3.02 

1951 

:  52.39 

46.46 

5.93 

Average 
1951-60 

56.56 

51.85 

4.71 
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The  overall  season  average  prices  conceal  marked  differences  between 
prices  of  various  grades.     Generally  the  grades  of  highest  quality^  those  bring- 
ing the  highest  price,  sell  at  the  largest  discount  when  sold  untied  at  Georgia 
markets.     The  qualities  in  between  vary  from  no  discount  to  over  $5-00  per  hun- 
dred pounds.     Table  2  shows  for  selected  groups  of  grades  how  the  discount 
varies  by  quality  of  tobacco.     The  grades  were  selected  according  to  stalk  posi- 
tion, grouping  in  the  Federal  Standards,  and  by  price  level. 

Table  2. --Flue-cured  tobacco:    Average  price  per  hundred  pounds  of  selected 
groups  of  grades  tied  and  untied  l/,  and  the  average  discount  when  sold  untied 


Grade 

i960 

1959 

1958 

: Average 

: Average 

•.Average 

group 

Tied 

: Untied 

:  dis- 

Tied 

: Untied 

:  dis- 

Tied 

: Untied 

:  dis- 

:  count 

:  count 

:  count 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

:  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

5 

TO 

6k 

6 

69 

65 

k 

67 

6h 

3 

T 

65 

61 

k 

65 

62 

3 

61 

60 

1 

9 

59 

57 

2 

:  60 

58 

2 

55 

55 

0 

Ik 

51 

50 

1 

50 

53 

2/+2 

50 

^9 

1 

17 

38 

37 

1 

35 

kl 

2/'+6 

3T 

35 

2 

18 

_  )  

22 

25 

2/+3 

21 

2h 

2/+3 

21 

2h 

2/+3 

Carolina,  untied  markets  selling  type  ih  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 
2/'  +  denotes  untied  tobacco  sold  for  more  than  tied. 

The  quality  of  tobacco  sold  on  any  market  even  by  an  individual  grower 
varies  widely.    This  difference  in  quality  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
comparing  prices  for  tied  and  untied  tobacco.     The  prices  used  in  this  study  are 
the  average  prices  of  tobacco  for  the  principal  grades  sold  on  these  markets. 


The  tobacco  sold  at  a  market  is  drawn  to  a  large  extent  from  the  area 
surrounding  it.    The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  change  from  area  to  area,  the 
differences  often  becoming  greater  as  the  distances  increase.     It  is  well  known 
that  soil  and  climatic  differences  affect  the  characteristics  of  tobacco.  Such 
characteristics  are  not  readily  identified  by  sight  or  touch  as  are  the  char- 
acteristics foming  the  basis  for  Federal  grade  standards.    The  research  divi- 
sions   of  the  tobacco  buying  companies  each  year  secure  samples  of  tobacco  from 
the  areas  where  the  companies  buy  tobacco.    These  samples  are  anaJLyzed  and 
tested  for  smoking  qualities.    On  the  basis  of  these  analyses  the  buyers  are 
advised  of  the  quality  of  tobacco  in  the  different  areas  and  told  how  to  recog- 
nize the  differences  if  they  are  correlated  with  recognizable  characteristics. 
If  differences  cannot  be  recognized,  the  buyers  are  advised  to  buy  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  requirements  from  areas  where  the  quality  is  high  and  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  areas  where  the  quality  is  low.    The  result  is  that  prices 
for  tobacco  of  the  same  Federal  grade  \rLll  bring  quite  different  prices  at 
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different  meirkets.    To  eliminate  the  effects  of  such  differences  to  some  extent, 
prices  of  tied  tobacco  sold  at  the  South  Carolina  auctions  were  compsured  with 
prices  of  untied  tobacco  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  sold  at  the  Georgia 
auctions.    In  generaJ.,  these  data  bear  out  that  the  lajrgest  discounts  for 
lintied  tobacco  apply  to  qualities  bringing  the  highest  prices.    Also  indicated 
by  these  data  is  the  effect  on  quality  and  price  of  weather  differences  between 
areas  from  one  year  to  another. 

As  indicated  in  table  1  the  average  difference  in  1958  for  all  tobacco 
sold  in  Georgia  from  the  price  for  all  tobacco  sold  in  South  Carolina  was  only 
$2.43.    But  the  sample  data  summarized  in  table  3  show  that  for  South  Carolina 
tobacco  sold  in  Georgia  in  that  year,  the  average  discount  from  that  sold  in 
South  Carolina  equaled  $i+.88  per  100  pounds,  about  the  usual  amount.    The  1958 
South  Carolina  tobacco  was  actually  selling  at  relatively  lower  prices  than 
Georgia  tobacco  once  allowance  is  made  for  the  tying  differential,  and  as 
shown  in  table  k,  the  South  Carolina  tobacco  marketed  untied  in  Georgia  sold 
cheaper  than  the  Georgia  tobacco.    This  appreciably  narrowed  the  overall 
average  price  differential  between  South  Carolina  tied  markets  and  Georgia 
untied  markets. 

The  relative  quality  of  South  Carolina  tobacco  compared  to  Georgia 
tobacco  was  considerably  different  in  1959  than  in  1958  and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  1959  prices  shown  in  table  4.    In  1959  the  prices  for  most  grades  were 
not  much  different  but  for  the  lower  grades  particularly,  the  South  Carolina 
tobacco  sold  in  Georgia  averaged  above  the  Georgia  tobacco. 

An  increasing  number  of  growers  have  been  seeking  to  sell  their  tobacco 
untied  to  save  the  additional  labor  cost  of  tying.    If  costs  of  preparing  tied 
tobacco  for  market  (also  taking  into  account  any  loss  of  weight)  exceed  the 
price  premium  that  can  be  realized  in  tied  markets,  naturally  growers  will 
gain  by  selling  tobacco  untied.    Buyers  expect  to  pay  lower  prices  for  untied 
tobacco.    The  discounts  the  buyers  make  in  the  prices  for  untied  tobacco  re- 
flect differences  in  costs  of  handling  and  processing.    Discounts  from  tied 
tobacco  appear  to  differ  considerably  by  grade.    This  is  indicated  by  data  in 
tables  3  and  k  which  show  price  averages  for  8  indiAd-dual  grades  that  account 
for  a  substantial  volume  of  the  South  Carolina  tobacco  sold  untied  in  Georgia 
markets. 

The  production  and  marketing  of  leaf  tobacco  requires  a  great  deal  of 
labor.    Increasing  costs  of  labor  have  stimulated  considerable  interest  in  new 
methods  of  producing,  harvesting  and  curing  tobacco.    Several  tobacco  harvest- 
ers are  already  in  use  and  new  curing  methods  are  being  investigated  and 
developed.    Such  developments  seem  likely  to  result  in  changes  in  existing 
methods  of  preparing  tobacco  for  market  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of 
labor-saving  improvements.    This  will  probably  result  in  more  growers  seeking 
to  sell  their  tobacco  untied  rather  than  tied  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of 
the  labor-saving  methods.    The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  marketing  tied 
and  untied  tobacco  will  need  to  be  carefully  weighed  as  progress  is  made  with 
new  harvesting  and  curing  techniques. 
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TAble  3. — South  Carolina  flue-cured  tobacco:  Average  price  per  hundred  pounds  of 
selected  grade  groups  and  grades  sold  tied  in  South  Carolina 
and  untied  in  Georgia,  1958  and  1959 


1959 

:  1958 

and 
selected 
grades 

Average  price  of 
!         S.  C.  flue-cured 

Average 
discount 
for  S.  C. 

Average  price  of 
S.  C.  flue-cured 

Average 
discount 
for  S.  C. 

•  Sold  • 

•  tied  • 

Sold 
untied 

tobacco 
sold  untied 

sola 
tied 

Sold 
untied 

tobacco 
sold  untied 

■      in  S.  C.  • 

in  Ga. 

in  Ga. 

•    in  S.  C.  • 

in  Ga. 

in  Ga. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Grade  group: 

X 

in 

00.7  1 

— ~~— 
-4.64 

0D,/0 

— 

-3.76 

9 

64.72 

61.60 

-3.12 

62.92 

57.95 

-4.97 

55.35 

54J26 

-1.09 

55.88 

49.55 

-6.33 

4 

22.80 

22.55 

-  .^0 

22.68 

21.90 

"7Q 
-  ./» 

Selected  grades: 

65.09 

62.13 

-2.96 

64.14 

59.00 

-5.14 

P4F 

63.52 

60.71 

-2.81 

62.09 

56.91 

-5.18 

P5F 

53.03 

52.99 

-  .04 

54.54 

46.08 

-8.46 

X4L  : 

69.06 

65.15 

-4.91  : 

66.89 

62.43 

-4.46 

B5L  : 

66.05 

61.91 

-4.14  : 

62.33 

58.78 

-3.55 

B5F  : 

67.69 

62.58 

-5.11  : 

63.41 

58.12 

-5.29 

NIL  : 

40.47 

40.11 

-  .36  : 

41.39 

33.66 

-7.73 

N2  : 

22.80 

22.55 

-  .25  : 

22.68 

21.90 

-  .78 

All  grades  : 

61.58 

56.83 

-4.75  : 

58.20 

53.32 

-4.88 

Table  4.~South  Carolina  and  Georgia  flue-cured  tobacco:  Average  price  per 
hundred  pounds  of  selected  grade  groups  and  grades 
sold  untied  in  Georgia,  1958  and  1959 


Grade  groups 
and 
selected 
grades 


1959 


1958 


Average  price  of  iintied 
flue-cured  sold 
in  Ga. 

Price 
differential: 
uniied  S.  C. 

Average  price  of  untied 
flue-cured  sold 
in  Ga. 

Price 
differential: 
untied  S.  C. 

From 
S.  C. 

From 

Ga. 

tobacco  versus 
untied  Ga. 
tobacco 

From 
S.C. 

From 
•  Ga. 

tobacco  versus 
untied  Ga. 
tobacco 

Grade  group: 
1 
2 
3 
4 

Selected  grades: 
P4L 
P4F 
P5F 
X4L 
B5L 
B5F 
NIL 
N2 

All  grades 


Dol. 

65.91 
61.60 
54.26 
22.55 


62.13 
60.71 
52.99 
65.15 
61.91 
62.58 
40.11 
22.55 


Dol. 

65.89 
61.98 
54.59 
20.94 


62.52 
61.36 
52.88 
65.11 
61.72 
61.67 
38.74 
20.94 


Dol. 

+0.02 

-  .38 

-  .33 
+1.61 


-  .39 

-  .55 
+  .11 
+  .04 
+  .19 
+  .91 
+1.37 
+1.61 


Dol. 

65.76 
57.95 
49.55 
21.90 


59.00 
56.91 
46.08 
62.43 
58.78 
58.12 
33.66 
21.90 


Dol. 

66.05 
60.12 
51.28 
25.16 


60.74 
59.36 
48.41 
64.27 
62.00 
60.55 
38.05 
25.16 


Dol. 

-0.29 
-2.17 

-1.63 
-3.26 


-1.74 
-2.45 
-2.33 
.1.84 
-3.22 
-2.43 
.4.39 
.3.26 


56.83 


57.14 


-  .31 


53.32 


57.53 


-4.21 
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It  em 

Unit  or 

base 
period 

i960 

1961 

Last  data  as 
percentage  of 
a  year  earlier 

Apr.  : 

May 

Mar. 

Apr.  : 

May 

Average  price  at  auctions 

Flue -cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

C  —  i  —  0  —  s 

—  c    —  U. 

U    —  -U 

0 

—  s  —  e 

A 

—  a. 

— 

Burley 

Ct .  per  lb . 

C  —  1  —  0  —  s 

—   c   —  U. 

L<    —  X 

—  0 

—  s  —  e 

A 

—  CL 

Mafvl  and 

Ct .  per  lb • 

OX  .  J- 

PI  r^c  c^r{ 

^0  0 

\jc.  >  y 

D*+.  c. 

Virginia  fire— cured. 

Ct  •  per  lb . 

C  —  1  —  0  —  s 

—  c   —  u. 

\j    —  1. 

—  0 

—  s  —  e 

A 

—  u. 

Ky  •  —Term  •  fire— cured. 

Ct .  per  lb • 

0  —  J.  —  u  —  5 

—   t:   —  U. 

0   —  X 

—  0 

—  s  —  e 

A 

—  u. 

Ky- — Tenn.  dark  air— cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

C  —  1  —  0  —  s 

—   c   —  U. 

P  T 
\j    —  1. 

—  0 

s  —  € 

A 

—  U. 

Virginia  sun— cured 

Ct  •  per  lb • 

C  —  1  —  0  —  s 

-  e  -  d 

C  -  1 

—  d 

Parity  prices  1/ 

Flu  e  — c  ur  ed 

Ct.  per  lb. 

64  Q 

All  Q 

102 

Burley 

Ct.  per  lb. 

66.4 

66.2 

68.9 

68.9 

68.9 

104 

Maryland 

Ct •  per  lb . 

58.3 

58.4 

60.4 

60.4 

60.4 

Virginia  fire-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

43.2 

43.0 

43.8 

43.8 

43.8 

102 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

43.5 

^^3.3 

45.6 

105 

Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

38.4 

4o.  5 

40. 5 

106 

Virginia  sun-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

Q 

103 

Pa.  cigar  filler 

Ct .  per  lb . 

30.1 

30.0 

30.5 

102 

Conn.  Valley  cigar*  binder 

Ct .  per  lb . 

45.6 

4s  s 

46.5 

102 

Wis.  binder  and  Ohio  filler 

Ct.  per  lb. 

33.2 

33-1 

34!l 

103 

Puerto  Rican  filler 

Ct.  per  lb. 

33-5 

33. i^ 

35.3 

35.3 

35.3 

106 

Parity  index  2/ 

1910-14=100 

302 

301 

302 

302 

302 

100 

Industrial  production  index  3/ 

1957=100 

109 

110 

102 

105 

108 

98 

Employment 

Mil. 

66.2 

67.2 

65.5 

65.7 

66.8 

99 

Personal  income 

Bll.  del. 

401.9 

404.7 

409.8 

411.3 

413.7 

102 

I960 

1961 

Mar .  : 

Apr. 

Feb  ■ 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Taxable  removals 

Bil. 

40.3 

36.9 

^7.4 

42.4 

37-2 

101 

Cigars  axid  cigarlllos 

Mil. 

531.0 

502.3 

441.4 

522.8 

482.3 

q6 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

6.6 

6.3 

5.5 

7.0 

6.2 

98 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

5.3 

5.1 

4.8 

5.5 

4.8 

94 

Snuff 

Mil.  lb. 

3.1 

2.6 

2.3 

3.1 

2.7 

104 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

113.1 

150.0 

76.4 

118.7 

155.9 

104 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

MU. 

1,489.9  1,992.2 

916.6 

1,^39.5 

921.7 

96 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

17.4 

23.7 

11.4 

18.4 

24.5 

103 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

15.3 

20.4 

10.2 

15.6 

20.5 

100 

Snuff 

Mil.  lb. 

8.6 

11.2 

5.1 

8.2 

10.8 

96 

Tax-exempt  removals 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

3.2 

2.6 

2.9 

3.6 

3.2 

123 

Exports 

Bil. 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.9 

1.9 

136 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

Mil. 

11.7 

8.8 

7.2 

11.2 

7.9 

90 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

100 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

* 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

9.1 

11.7 

5.9 

9.6 

12.8 

109 

Exports 

Bil. 

5.9 

iZii 

5.3 

120 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

Mil. 

24.9 

33.7 

25.5 

33. 

99 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

.6 

.7 

.4 

.6 

.8 

114 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 

100 

^■Jholesale  price  indexes  5/ 

Cigarettes,  reg.  nonfilter 

a9 47 -49 =100 

134.8 

13it.8 

100 

Cigarettes,  filter  tip 

Jan.l-959=:100 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

Cigars 

1947-49=100 

106.5 

106.5 

100 

Smoking  tobacco 

1947-49=100 

167.7 

167.7 

100 

Plug  chewing  tobacco 

1947-49=100 

142.4 

142.4 

100 

Snuff 

1947-49=^.00 

148.5 

lij8.5 

100 

Consumer  price  indexes  (urban)  6/ 

Cigarettes,  reg.  nonfilter 

1947-49=100 

144.5 

145.2 

100 

Cigarettes,  filter  tip 

Jter.  1959=100 

106.7 

107.2 

100 

Cigars 

1947-49=100 

115.5 

J.- 

115.4 

100 

Iiuports  of  tobacco 

•  Cigarette  leaf 

Mil.  lb. 

9.9 

9-5 

10.1 

10.2 

10.4 

109 

Cigar  tobacco  7/ 

Mil.  lb. 

3.7 

3.8 

5.9 

3.5 

4.2 

111 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarette  leaf 

Mil.  lb. 

28.7 

38.2 

20.2 

30.4 

40.8 

107 

Cigar  tobacco  7/ 

Mil.  lb. 

13.8 

17.5 

10.6 

14.1 

18.3 

105 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  Statistical  Summary. 
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Item 

Unit  or 

base 
period 

i960 

1961 

Last  data  as 
percentage  of 
a  year  earlier 

lA&T .  : 

Apr. 

Feb.  : 

Mar. 

:  Apr. 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco 

(farm-sales  weight) 

Flue-ciired 

Mil. 

lb. 

25.0 

10.3 

18.7 

Zk.k 

20.6 

200 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.1 

1.1 

3.5 

2.8 

1-3 

118 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

1-3 

.6 

.5 

1.3 

1.3 

217 

Virginia  fire-  &  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

.2 

.1 

1.1+ 

.3 

.1 

100 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

1.3 

3.0 

2.3 

1.5 

3-1 

103 

Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

.2 

.3 

* 

.1 



Black  Fat 

Mil. 

lb. 

.6 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.h 

133 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

.5 

.2 

.3 

.9 

.3 

150 

Connecticut  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

.1 

* 

.1 

.8 

* 



Wisconsin  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

* 

* 

■X- 

* 

* 

— 

Accumulated  from  beginning 

of  marketing  year  8/ 

Flue-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

363.3 

373.6 

382.5 

1+06.9 

1+27.1+ 

111+ 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

19-5 

20.6 

19.0 

21.8 

23.1 

112 

Mil. 

lb. 

6.1+ 

7.0 

5.3 

6.6 

8.0 

1  1  *+ 

Virginia  fire-  &  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.8 

2.9 

3.9 

1+.2 

I+.3 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Ma. 

lb. 

10.2 

13.1 

13.2 

11+.8 

17-9 

137 

Ky. -Tenn.  dark  air-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

1.5 

1.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

1+0 

Black  Fat 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.5 

2.9 

2.1 

2.5 

2.9 

100 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

3.0 

3.1 

2.3 

3.2 

3.5 

113 

Connecticut  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

.5 

.6 

.k 

1.2 

1.2 

200 

Wisconsin  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

.3 

.k 

.3 

.3 

.3 

75 

Exports  of  manufactured  tobacco 

in  bulk 

Mil. 

lb. 

•  7 

.6 

.1+ 

.8 

.h 

67 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.0 

2.6 

.8 

1.5 

1-9 

73 

Q      u      a      r      t  e 

r     1  y 

d 

a      t  a 

1960 

1961 

Jan .  -ftar .  :  Apr .  -June 

Jan. -Mar. 

:        Apr. -June 

Tobacco  stocks — ^Ist  of  quarter  9/ 

Domestic  types 

(farm-sales  weight) 

in  HP— piiTpfi 

Mil. 

lb. 

2,597 

2,31+5 

2,609 

2,361+ 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

l,it83 

l,lt6l 

1,1(00 

1,1*05 

96 

Mil. 

lb. 

6h 

57 

62 

53 

Fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

113 

11+2 

110 

135 

95 

Dark  air-  and  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

71 

79 

66 

71+ 

91+ 

Cigar  filler 

Mil. 

lb. 

1148 

200 

150 

197 

98 

Cigar  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

78 

91+ 

78 

87 

93 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

30 

26 

31 

30 

115 

Under  Government  loan  10/ 

Mil. 

lb. 

879 

778 

708 

687 

88 

Tobacco  sheet  11/ 

Cigarette  types 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.8 

^.3 

3.8 

1+.7 

109 

Cigar  types 

Mil. 

lb. 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

2.2 

116 

Foreign  types  (unst.  equiv. ) 

Cigarette  and  smoking 

Mil. 

lb. 

229 

233 

211 

255 

109 

Cigar 

Mil. 

lb. 

1+3 

53 

65 

68 

128 

Tobacco  outlets  12/ 

Seasonally  adjusted  data. 

annual  rates,  for  charts,  p.  2 

Cigarettes 

528 

Bil. 

502 

513 

527 

103 

Taxable  removals 

Bil. 

it62 

1+77 

1(85 

1)85 

102 

Cigar  production 

Bil. 

7.29 

7.37 

6.76 

7.I16 

101 

Smoking  production 

Mil. 

lb. 

76.9 

75.8 

80.2 

78.1 

103 

Chewing  production 

Scrap 

Mil. 

lb. 

30.9 

32.7 

32.6 

33-1 

101 

Plug  and  other 

Mil. 

lb. 

32.8 

3I+.7 

32. k 

33.8 

97 

Snuff  production 

Mil. 

lb. 

33-3 

37.6 

32.3 

33.0 

88 

Exports  of  leaf  (farm-sales 
Total  "^^^^ 

Mil. 

lb. 

475 

k29 

1*61+ 

1+21+ 

99 

Flue-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

395 

351+ 

370 

3I4O 

96 

1/  Based  on  data  for  month  specified.     2/  Prices  paid  by  farmers  including  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates.     3/  Season- 
ally adjusted,     h/  SeasonsLlly  adjusted,  annual  rate.     5/  Excise  tax  excluded.     6/  Federal  and  applicable  state  and  local 
taxes  included.    Jj  Unstemned  equivalent.    8/  July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  and  October  1  for  others. 
9/  Holdings  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  including  grower  cooperatives.    10/  Reported  by  grower  cooperatives. 
11/  Weight  of  tobacco  leaf  not  including  stems  added.    12/  Data  for  most  recent  quarter  are  preliminary  estimates, 
^ess  than  50,000  pounds. 
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